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PART  SECOND. 

I. 

EveuV  one  knows  that  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  there  was  a  sort  of  revival  of  chouanncrj*  in 
Brittany.  I  was  then  guite  young,  and  could  have 
only  instincts  and  feelings  in  regard  to  political 
matters.  For  the  rest,  my  father  was  republican, 
and  I  was  so  from  obedience,  awaiting  my  becom¬ 
ing  so  from  study  and  reflection.  Mv  opinions  ren¬ 
dered  it  easy  for  me  to  be  impartial.  They  made 
me  no  enemies ;  my  republicanism  was  tolerated  as 
•  revery  is  tolerated  in  a  jioet.  My  family  had  sent 
me  to  the  college  at  Vannes,  where  I  learned  a 
little  Latin  and  a  little  French  under  the  direction 
of  the  Abbd  Ropert,  an  excellent  man,  who  did  not 
know  much  of  cither.  There  were  a  hundred  of  us 
scholars  in  the  second  class,  of  whom  I  was  the 
youngest,  for  in  that  country,  which  has  perhaps 
advanced  since,  but  was  then  behindhand  with  the 
world,  the  population  of  the  colleges  was  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  overgrown  boys,  removed  from 
the  plough  by  the  vanity  of  their  parents  or  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  their  cures  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
priesthood.  I  still  remember  my  fellow-disciples, 
m  short  jacket  and  wooden  shoes,  with  their  long 
hair  and  their  twenty-five  years,  but  who,  because 
they  were  collegians  and  because  ever}’  condition 
of  life  has  its  privileges,  were  as  thoroughly  boys 
as  myself.  They  were  not  so,  however,  in  their 
political  sentiments,  and  there  was,  perhaps,  not  one 
of  them  who  was  not  chouan  to  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
Mrs.  Our  college  had  deserted  in  a  body  under 
tne  fir. It  revolution,  to  go  and  fight  in  the  Landes 
under  Cadoudal.  Our  superiors  were  not  a  little 
proud  of  this  grand  feat  of  arms  of  our  predecessors, 
and  took  care  to  remind  us  of  it  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  self-complacency  that  was  quite  infectious. 
It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  several  of  our 
fellows  joined  Guillemot’s  band  during  the  vacation 
of  1831.  At  our  return  next  term  we  younger  ones 
had  our  ears  filled  with  the  marvellous  recitals 
of  their  campaign.  I  venture  to  think  that  they 
were  slightly  embellished.  There  was  one  who 
had  set  fire  to  a  barn ;  others  had  kept  the  field  I 
for  days  together  against  a  company  of  movable  1 


gendarmer}' ;  others  had  plundered  a  diligence  that 
was  taking  the  money  from  the  sub-collector  at 
Ploermcl  to  Vannes.  Guyomar,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  class  of  rhetoric,  afl&rmed 
that  he  had  held  the  conductor  under  his  knee  for 
more  than  half  an  hour ;  and  although  he  had  not 
his  equal  for  turning  a  Latin  verse,  he  was  prouder 
of  this  nocturnal  expedition  than  of  his  best  distichs. 
I  have  always  had  a  suspicion  that  he  borrowed  the 
most  of  his  stirring  reports  from  Jean  Shogar,  a 
novel  that  was  an  immense  favorite  with  us,  for 
he  was  by  nature  wholly  averse  to  an}’thing  like 
disorder  and  violence.  Then  there  was  Raynal, 
who  boasted  of  having  torn  down  the  tri-colored 
flag  that  hung  over  the  door  of  the  town-haU, 
with  his  oMm  hand,  in  open  day.  Three  officers 
of  the  customs  wanted  to  prevent  him,  but  he  had 
shouted  Vive  le  Roi !  so  vigorously,  and  all  the 
fellows  of  Sarzeau  and  of  Port  Navalo  had  gathered 
about  him  so  promptly,  that  the  officers  concluded 
resistance  was  quite  impossible,  and  quietly  sheathed 
their  swords  again. 

The  oldest  of  our  comrades  was  a  peasant  firom 
Saint  Allouestre,  who  was  to  take  orders  in  a  few 
months.  He  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  the 
oldest  of  the  family,  was  a  farmer,  and  the  other,  who 
was  entering  the  third  class,  hiid  just  been  drawn 
in  the  conscription  of  that  year.  The  name  of  the 
brothers  was  Nayl,  and  although  they  were  peas¬ 
ants  they  made  a  good  figure  among  us,  seeing  that 
their  father  was  something  of  a  farmer  and  that 
they  were  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  the  best 
scholars  in  the  college.  They  were  never  heard 
talking  chouannerj’,  and  none  could  have  told 
whether  they  were  nTiites  or  Blues.  When  Guyo¬ 
mar  or  another  was  narrating  his  exploits  to  an  ad¬ 
miring  circle,  they  stopped  to  listen  like  the  rest, 
but  without  expressing  their  opinion,  contenting 
themselves  at  the  finest  passages  with  exchanging 
a  smile  with  each  odier.  For  the  rest  they  were 
shy,  quiet  fellows,  as  properly  behaved  as  girls, 
always  exact  to  the  hour,  walking  off  by  themselves 
on  holidays,  —  for  they  were  devoted  to  each  other, 
—  and  so  attentive  to  their  religious  duties  that  Abb€ 
Flohy,  the  chaplain,  always  held  them  up  to  us  as 
a  model.  They  were  my  neighbors,  lodging  in  the 
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Rue  des  Chanoines,  close  by  the  cathedral  in  the  not  entirely  remove  my  anxiety,  they  helped  to 
house  of  a  widow,  who  kept  a  table  for  eight  or  ten  calm  my  agitation.  I  learned  that  the  family  Iiad 
scholars.  I  have  often  b^n  to  see  them  in  their  arrived  in  Vannes  two  days  before,  and  hastened  to 
little  room,  where  they  were  all  three  crowded  in,  call  on  them.  There  were  the  father  and  mother, 
when  the  oldest  brother  came  to  town,  and  I  sat  on  and  the  wUe  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was  already 
the  bed  seeing  there  were  only  three  chairs.  married,  although  he  was  but  twenty-four  years  old. 

We  used  to  con  our  lessons  together  or  read  I  found  the  women  seated  in  a  comer,  their  aprons 
some  book  we  had  borrowed  from  one  of  the  vicars  thrown  over  their  heads  and  weeping  bitterly, 
of  Saint  Paterne.  We  were  entirely  our  own  mas-  The  old  man  was  standing,  holding  ms  penbach  in 
ters  after  class  hours,  yet  I  am  sure  we  should  not  his  hand,  his  gaze  fixed  and  vacant.  As  I  entered 
have  been  steadier  or  more  studious  if  we  had  been  the  women  broke  out  in  louder  wailing,  interrupted 
shut  up  in  a  seminary.  I  should  have  laughed  in-  by  heart-rending  sobs.  The  father  grasped  my 
deed,  when  we  embraced  each  other  the  morning  hand  and  held  it  long  in  his.  Finally,  1  led  him 
after  the  distribution  of  prizes  before  going  home  near  the  only  window,  and  making  a  great  eifort  to 
to  our  parents,  if  any  one  had  told  me  that  four  speak,  for  my  heart  was  choking  my  uiroat,  I  said, 
months  later  I  should  see  my  three  comrades  sen-  “  Are  they  guilty  ?  ”  He  hardly  moved  his  lips, 
tenced  to  death.  and  uttered  but  a  single  phrase.  It  made  me 

shudder.  The  father  had  answered,  “I  believe 
so.” 

My  familv  was  then  living  in  Belle  Isle.  Tlie 
lugger  that  brought  me  back  at  the  ojwning  of  term 

was  obliged  to  beat  through  the  Morbihan,  and  I  was  beginning  to  believe  so  too,  while  constantly 
could  not  enter  the  channel  till  about  nine  in  the  repeating  to  myself,  “  We  ^vill  save  them  I  ”  M. 
rooming.  I  was  late  for  the  mass  of  the  Saint  Le  Neve  had  informed  me  of  two  or  three  circum- 
Esprit,  and  went  straight  Irom  the  boat  to  the  stances  that  threw  me  into  terrible  doubt.  He  had 
chapel.  My  first  care  as  soon  as  I  reached  my  told  me  that  Father  Nayl  was  a  determined  chouan, 
seat  was  to  cast  a  glance  around  in  search  of  my  whose  hostility  was  so  notorious  that  the  prefect 
firiends,  but  I  could  discover  them  nowhere,  whicn  had  placed  a  guard  in  his  house  to  watch  his  move- 
greatly  surprised  me ;  for  none  of  us  ventured  on  ments.  Jean  Pierre,  the  third  son,  had  reached 
liberties  with  the  regulations,  and  notliing  short  of  the  ago  for  military  conscription  that  year.  We  had 
serious  illness  was  excuse  for  •absence.  Several  of  supposed,  from  the  number  that  he  drew,  that  he 
my  comrades  at  a  distance  answered  my  cheerful  was  exonerated  from  military  service.  It  proved, 
nods  of  recognition  with  a  grave  air  that  increased  on  the  contrary,  when  the  reviewing  commission 
my  uneasiness.  I  was  on  nettles  till  the  end  of  the  had  completed  their  examinations,  to  be  within  the 
ceremony,  and  did  not  wait  till  we  were  out  of  the  limits  of  the  draft  allotted  to  his  district.  He  had 
church  to  ask  Guyomar  what  had  become  of  the  immediately  left  his  father’s  house  to  avoid  ser\ing, 
Nayls,  and  if  there  was  anything  new.  and  his  two  brothers  had  followed  him.  In  that 

“  Then  you  know  nothing  at  Belle  Isle  of  what  is  and  the  preceding  year,  at  least  one  fourth  of  the 
going  on  ?  ”  he  asked.  young  soldiers  had  deserted  rather  than  be  enrolled  j 

“  Why,  no,”  I  replied ;  *•  we  have  heard  of  the  among  the  Blues,  and  there  were  several  bands  of 
murder  at  Bignan;  but  no  other  news  from  the  refractories  roving  through  the  country,  tracked 
Continent  has  reached  us.”  from  village  to  village  by  the  movable  gendarmer)-. 

“  Exactly,”  said  he,  “  it  is  j>ist  that  death  of  M.  Tliis  little  troop,  swollen  by  numerous  tributary 
Brossard  which  makes  us  all  so  sad,  and  we  cannot  malcontents,  and  by  such  as  cherished  the  hojje  of 
yet  understand  how  the  Nayls  could  have  done  it.”  reviving  the  chouannerv,  was  usually  broken  up  into 
“  The  Nayls !  ”  I  exclaimed ;  “  and  what  have  bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  gathered  together 
they  to  do  with  this  horrible  affair  V  ”  For  even  after  sometimes,  to  the  numlx*r  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
Guyomar’s  words  my  mind  still  would  not  take  in  dred,  whether  to  eount  their  forces  or  essay  some 
the  idea  that  he  accused  them  of  being  the  assassins,  bold  adventure. 

When  he  repeated  the  charge,  adding  that  the  three  Every  jjeasant  was  their  friend,  and  when,  to- 
brothers  were  in  prison,  and  that  they  would  be  ward  nightfall,  tlmee  knocks  were  heard  on  the  win- 
tried  at  the  coming  assizes,  I  felt  my  blood  chill ;  dow,  the  farmer  hastened  to  open  the  door,  which 
everything  turned  about  me,  and  I  fell  fainting  on  was  well  barricaded  within  as  soon  as  they  entered, 
the  steps  of  the  chaj)el.  I  was  canned  to  my  lodg-  The  fanner’s  wife  then  put  buckwheat  cakes,  bread, 
ings,  where  I  lay  helpless  for  some  hours.  As  soon  pork,  and  a  pitcher  of  cider  on  the  table ;  the  farm 
as  I  had  recovered  strength  enough  to  rise,  f  went  hands  filled  their  pipes  for  them,  cleaned  their  guns, 
to  M.  Le  Nevd,  our  principal,  hoping  still  that  I  had  renewed  their  supplies,  and  drew  out  for  them  from 
been  deceived,  ana  wislung,  at  any  rate,  to  be  en-  the  common  chest  their  best  shoes,  gaiters,  coats, 
lightened  about  the  matter,  and  loam  all  the  de-  whatever  could  soften  the  hardship  of  their  lives, 
tails.  When  supper  was  over  they  recited  the  prayer  to-  ' 

I  had  no  need  to  question  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  gether.  Tlien  the  women  went  to  bed,  and  the  men, 
saw  me  he  came  forward,  giving  me  his  hand  and  blowing  out  the  resin  candle,  sat  before  the  fireplace, 
weeping.  “But  they  are  innoc-ent,”  he  said;  “I  speaking  evil  of  government  and  discussing  plans  of 
would  take  my  oath  of  it,  and  yet  appearances  are  vengeance  and  insurrection.  Often  such  meetings 
all  against  them.  I  am  summoned  as  witness.  I  were  broken  in  on  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  that  an- 
will  do  them  justice.  I  will  tell  all  the  good  1  nounced  the  approach  of  strangers.  Then  every  man 
know  of  them.  Children  that  I  have  brought  up,  sprang  to  his  gun,  and  the  master  of  the  house  went 
whom  I  have  known  for  the.se  ten  years,  and  who  up  to  the  gaiTet  window  to  trj' to  see  what  was  going 
arc  an  example  for  the  whole  college,  cannot  be  on  without.  If  it  was  the  gendannes,  they  counted 
murderers.  Have  no  fear,  we  will  save  them,  them  and  counted  themselves.  Oftenest  they  tried 
Jonrdan  has  promised  me  to  save  them.”  to  fly,  to  hide  under  the  hay,  to  make  a  hole  in  the 

Although  the  principal’s  confident  assurances  did  thatch  of  the  roof  and  escape  by  the  rear  of  the 
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house,  while  the  door  was  getting  itself  slowly 
openeil.  But  sometimes  they  appealed  to  force, 
and  the  gendarmes  found  themselves  caught  in  a 
trap.  Blood  had  flowed  in  many  a  rencounter,  and, 
ns  it  befalls  in  civil  wars,  tliere  was  hatred  on  both 
sides, —  a  hatred  that  grew  day  by  day.  The  soldiers 
kept  count  of  the  comrades  they  had  lost ;  the  re¬ 
fractories,  by  dint  of  living  in  outlawry  and  gun  in 
hand,  took  on  more  savageness  of  manners.  A  fact 
of  quite  recent  occurrence  had  exasperated  them. 
It  had  been  reported  and  repeated  throughout  the 
country  that  the  government  of  July  had  abolished 
the  penalty  of  the  galleys  for  political  offences. 
Nevertheless,  Nagat  and  the  two  brothers  Jdgu, 
who  had  stopped  the  mail-coach  between  Ploemiel 
and  Malestroit,  had  been  condemned  to  hard  labor 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  lost  breath  for  the  Blues 
to  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  plotted  robbery  com¬ 
mitted  at  night  on  the  highway ;  Breton  peasants 
were  deaf  of  that  ear.  They  knew  that  the  Jdgus 
were  refractories,  that  the  government  money  taken 
from  the  mail  had  been  remitted  intact  to  the 
military  chest  of  the  little  insurrectionary  army. 
The  crime,  then,  that  had  sent  their  friends  to  the 
galleys  at  Brest  was  evidently  a  political  crime.  It 
was  evident,  then,  that  government  combined  trick 
with  brute  force  in  the  means  it  used  against  them. 
They  were  killed  and  they  were  cheated ;  confla¬ 
grations  and  assassinations  were  the  response  to  this 
and  some  other  condemnations  of  a  like  kind.  At 
that  moment,  perhaps,  there  needed  only  an  able, 
enterprising  man  to  give  tlie  agitation  formidable 
development. 

Orders  had  been  ^iven  to  all  the  mayors  to  de¬ 
nounce  to  the  superior  authorities  the  refi^tories 
who  were  in  hiding  in  their  communes.  This  order 
was  posted  at  the  door  of  all  the  town  halls.  With¬ 
in  an  hour,  just  beneath  the  official  placard,  another 
was  to  be  read,  in  which  all  mayors  who  obeyed 
the  orders  of  government  were  threatened  with 
death.  At  Landevant,  a  small  commune  near 
Hennebon,  this  daring  menace  was  openly  posted 
just  after  vespers,  in  presence  of  all  the  village  and 
of  the  mayor’s  adjunct,  who  did  not  dare  to  open 
his  mouth. 

Nothing  was  more  jweearious  than  the  position 
of  these  magistrates,  the  most  of  whom  had  not  at 
their  command  a  gendarme,  or  a  custom-house 
officer,  or  so  much  as  an  ordinary  country  police¬ 
man.  Some  of  them  were  at  he.ort  with  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  warned  them  in  advance  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  gendarmes.  There  were  villages 
where  it  was  hard  to  find  a  single  Blue ;  in  others 
the  mayor  was  the  only  functionary  who  knew  how 
to  read.  M.  Lorois,  the  prefect,  had  conceived  it 
to  be  a  wise  policy  to  appoint  to  municipal  offices, 
everywhere  that  it  was  possible,  old  soldiers  either 
of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Empire.  But  such  men, 
so  lately  released  from  proscription,  so  unexpected¬ 
ly  become  magistrates,  wanted  both  social  authority 
and  confidence  in  themselves.  It  was  necessar}-  to 
bring  both  menaces  and  promises  to  bear  in  order 
to  obtain  from  them  here  and  there  some  timid  no¬ 
tifications. 

Once  or  twice  the  king’s  attorney  came  to  know 
through  them  of  the  rendezvous  of  a  band,  and  was 
able  to  effect  some  arrests.  Tlie  chouans  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  informers  in  a  way  that 
should  produce  a  striking  effect.  I  say  the 
chouans;  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  at  any  rate 
they  took  that  name,  formerly  made  illustrious  by 
noble  daring,  which  many  of  them,  doubtless. 


moved  by  love  of  evil-doing,  void  of  any  political  j 
faith,  were  imworthy  to  bear.  i! 

Bignan  is  a  large  burg  of  the  canton  of  Saint  i 
Jean  Brevelay,  not  far  from  Locmin^.  It  has  a  j| 
considerable  trade  in  hemp  and  cattle,  so  that  it  is  | 
the  residence  of  six  or  eight  large  dealers,  half  peas-  | 

ants,  half  bourgeois,  who  go  only  to  the  first  mass 
of  a  Sunday,  and  have  the  reputation,  not  without  I 
reason,  of  being  violent  Blues.  M.  Brossard,  an  ex-  j 

official  in  the  revenue  department,  deprived  of  his  J 

post  under  Charles  X.,  was  the  best  educated  man  ] 
of  this  little  group.  He  had  been  apjminted  mayor 
after  the  29th  of  July,  and  had  distinguishad  mm-  I 
self  in  the  first  year  of  his  administration  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  march  behind  the  canopy,  girt  with  his  | 
official  scarf,  in  the  procession  of  the  Fete  Dieu.  ^ 

An  act  which,  as  a  necessarj'  consequence,  made  i 

him  the  oracle  of  all  the  Blues  of  Bignan  and  its 
vicinity,  and  an  object  of  execration  to  the  chouans.  i  j 
His  friends  warned  him  to  have  a  care  of  himself;  | 
but  he  paid  no  heed  to  their  counsels,  and  could  be  f 
met  with  at  any  time  alone  in  the  high-banked  roads 
outside  the  village,  where  it  is  as  easy  to  kill  a  man 
as  to  shoot  at  a  target. 

W^en  the  notice  from  the  prefecture  relative  to  j 
the  refractories  reached  him,  he  resolved  to  post  it  f 
himself  after  the  grand  mass,  and  to  make  a  speech  ^ 
to  the  [»ople.  He  was  rather  given  to  such  dis-  | 
plays,  for  he  was  much  of  an  orator,  and,  like  all  _ 
men  who  are  conscious  of  their  gift  of  eloquence,  he  I 
was  fond  of  speaking.  He  awaited,  then,  the  close  f 
of  the  grand  mass,  and  when  the  bell  had  rung  for  I 
the  Angelu^,  which  they  always  say  in  Brittany  af-  | 
ter  the  Ite  missa  eM  l)efore  the  congregation  dis-  i 
perses,  he  marched  out  solemnly  from  the  town-  I 
house,  preceded  by  the  town  drummer  and  a  little  | 
lioy  of  twelve  years  or  so,  whom  he  styled  his  secre-  | 
tary.  First,  he  ordered  the  ban  to  be  beaten,  then  i 
he  took  off  his  cap,  mounted  on  a  great  stone,  read  j 
aloud  the  proclamation  of  the  prefect,  made  boast  ! 
of  having  himself  instigated  it,  and  closed  with  j 
a  most  emphatic  declaration  of  his  zeal  to  obey  its  I 
injunctions,  and  of  his  determination  to  purge  the  } 
commune  of  the  brigands  by  whom  it  was  infested.  j 

Eight  of  these  brigands  were  present  right  in  I 
front  of  him,  with  their  friends  and  relatives ;  and  i 
it  was  at  their  choice  to  have  made  an  end  of  the  | 
mayor  then  and  there.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  f 
the  fact ;  but  he  did  not  blench  for  an  instant  under  I 
their  fierce  glances.  He  fastened  the  placard  to  { 
the  wall  with  his  own  hands,  dcsccndea  fix)m  his  j 
pedestal,  carefully  folded  up  his  tricolored  scarf,  | 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  straight  up  to  that  j 
one  of  the  refractories  who  passed  for  the  chief  of  i 
the  band.  2 

“  Well,  Jean  Brien,”  he  said,  “  you  have  heard  I  s 
Yon  know  what  is  left  for  you  to  do.  I  give  you  * 

twenty-four  hours  to  be  off".  If  at  the  end  of  twen-  i 

ty-four  hours  you  are  not  out  of  the  commune,  I  | 

write  to  the  King’s  prosecuting  attorney,  and  shall  1 

have  voii  seized  in  your  bed.”  '  i  \ 

“  You  will  not  do  that,  M.  Brossard,”  said  Jean  f 

Brien.  “  You  are  a  Blue,  but  you  were  bom  in  our  ; 

countrv'.  You  know  very  well"  that  I  am  at  my  fa-  | 

ther’s ;  yon  will  not  inform  against  me.”  j 

“  I  will  denounce  you  —  you  and  the  rest  —  as  i 
sime  as  there  is  a  God,”  replied  M.  Brossard ;  “  so  i 
you  are  fully  warned.”  ! 

No  one  took  up  the  word.  The  mayor  pushed  ? 

his  way  through  the  crowd  with  some  difficulty,  { 

and  crossed  the  street  to  enter  a  wine  shop,  where  | 

he  seated  himself  to  play  a  game  of  cards  with  the  | 
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revenue  collector  and  an  itinerant  merchant,  named 
Dautron,  who  had  come  to  Bignan  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  fair. 

The  peasants  remained  for  a  long  time  in  com¬ 
pact  groups  about  the  door  of  the  town-house.  But 
no  one  touched  the  proclamation,  or  even  attempted, 
as  had  been  done  elsewhere,  to  affix  a  seditious  one 
beneath  it.  The  wine  shops  did  a  poor  business 
that  day,  for  no  one  quitted  the  churchyard  be¬ 
tween  mass  and  vespers.  All  the  i)easants  remained 
there,  motionless,  not  talking  among  themselves, 
not  crying  out,  the  men  standing,  the  women  seated 
on  the  tombstones.  The  mother  of  Jean  Brien  ap¬ 
proached  him  two  or  three  times,  and  motioned  to 
take  him  by  the  arm.  He  gently  put  her  off,  and 
drew  aside  with  the  other  refractories.  At  the  last 
stroke  of  the  vesper  bell  everjbodv  entered  the 
church.  The  mayor  then  came  to  tlie  door  of  the 
wine  shop,  looked  across  to  his  intact  hand-bill,  and 
turning  to  his  confederates  with  profound  satisfac¬ 
tion,  remarked,  “  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  have  a 
little  firmness." 

The  Hemp  Fair  fell  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
and  the  gendarmes  of  Plumelec  were  to  come  to 
Bignan  for  the  day.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  no  one  was  surprised  to  see  arrive  as 
early  as  Tuesday  a  score  of  men  of  the  43d  of  the 
line,  headed  by  a  sergeant,  and  as  many  movable 
gendarmes. 

The  mayor  made  himself  very  busy  with  the  in¬ 
stalling  of  his  garrison.  He  kept  the  sub-officers 
to  supper,  and  advised  them  that  the  refractories 
had  not  quitted  the  commune,  that  they  had  assem¬ 
bled  at  Kerdroguen,  about  half  a  league  distant,  in 
the.house  of  a  rich  miller,  who  had  more  than  once 
joined  them  in  the  field  during  the  past  year ;  that 
young  men  strangers  to  the  country,  had  been  seen 
slipping  through  the  garden  into  the  mill;  that 
there  were,  peniaps,  twenty  of  them  in  all,  —  well 
armed  for  the  most  part,  —  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrest  them  that  night,  because  they  might  find 
defenders  among  the  peasants,  who  would  be  flocking 
along  the  roads  from  early  morning  of  the  next  day. 

The  adjunct,  who  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the 
army,  undertook  to  guide  the  soldiers  and  the  mov¬ 
able  gendarmes  through  the  fields,  so  as  to  take  the 
mill  in  the  rear,  while  the  gendarmes  from  Plume¬ 
lec  should  come  up  by  the  road  straight  to  the  door. 
As  for  the  mayor,  he  declared  himself  fully  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  all  the  police  service  of  the  burg  alone, 
until  the  return  of  the  expedition.  This  was  rather  a 
rash  promise,  for  in  the  Breton  villages  on  fair  days 
the  population  is  astir  by  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  There  is  unpacking  of  merchandise  and  set¬ 
ting  up  of’ stalls;  slices  of  pork  begin  to  sing  in  the 
frying-pans;  the  cider-barrels  arc  tapped;  the  blind 
and  the  halt  lift  up  their  voices ;  the  mountebanks 
are  nailing  together  their  booth  with  loud  hammer- 
strokes,  and  the  cattle  mingle  their  lowing  with  the 
noisy  confusion.  But  M.  Brossard  was  only  the  more 
delighted  at  having  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  zeal  and  activity.  After  the  departure 
of  his  guests  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  without  un¬ 
dressing,  recommended  his  adjunct  to  wake  him  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  brought  in  and  fell  peace¬ 
fully  asleep. 

The  night  was  dark.  The  soldiers  went  out  of 
the  village  in  different  directions,  and  reassembled 
at  a  little  distance.  They  were  not  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  reaching  Kerdroguen,  and  almut  mid¬ 
night  the  house  was  surrouniled.  Hidden  behind 
a  clump  of  apple-trees  that  grew  almost  to  a  level 


with  the  roof,  —  the  mill  bein^  at  the  base  of  a 
slope,  —  the  adjunct  discerned  the  officer  from 
Plumelec  arriving  with  his  four  men,  and  heard 
him  knock  at  the  door  of  the  mill.  Immediately  a 
dog  fell  a-barking ;  but  no  one  answered  from  with¬ 
in.  The  men  in  ambuscade  put  their  hands  on 
their  gunlocks  and  held  themselves  ready  at  the 
slightest  signal  to  run  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades. 
No  movement  was  discoverable  in  or  about  the 
house,  and  when  the  dog  ceased  barking,  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  gurgling  of  the  water  under  the 
paddles  of  the  wheel. 

During  this  expectant  interval,  which  lasted  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  officer  repeatedly  beat 
on  the  door,  calling  to  the  miller  by  name,  and 
warning  him  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  use  force 
if  it  were  not  presently  opened.  At  last,  receiving 
no  answer,  he  gave  orders  to  break  in  the  door. 
At  this  moment  most  of  the  soldiers  hastened  up  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  opcTation,  but  the  door  yield¬ 
ed  at  the  first  blow,  and  the  company  entered. 

Within  all  was  dark  as  an  oven.  The  adjunct 
struck  fire,  and  some  resin  candles  were  soon  light¬ 
ed.  A  careful  search  then  began  in  the  first 
chamber.  The  table-cloth  was  on  the  great  chest 
with  the  plates  and  mugs ;  it  was  evident  that  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  persons  had  supped  there.  Two 
beds,  one  placed  above  the  other,  as  is  usual  in 
Breton  cottages,  had  not  been  disturbed.  Of  the 
fotm  or  five  guns  that  ordinarily  garnished  the 
chimney,  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  steps  were  heard  in  the  upper  stoiy. 
'The  room  where  the  soldiers  were  immeaiately  be¬ 
came  as  silent  as  the  ^ve.  All  raised  their  eyes 
to  the  ill-jointed  planks  that  sensed  for  a  ceiling ; 
they  seemed  to  see  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  in  ever}- 
crack.  A  rickety  ladder  led  to  the  upper  floor. 
The  sergeant  rushed  to  it,  like  a  soldier  who  sees  a 
bomb  fall  within  ten  paces  of  his  coi^any  and 
devotes  his  life  to  save  his  comrades.  Some  reso¬ 
lute  men  followed  him.  They  raised  the  trap-door, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  upper  story  of  the  mill, 
in  presence  of  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  miller. 
In  this  fortress,  so  easy  of  defence,  there  was  no 
other  garrison.  They  groped  under  the  beds  and 
the  chests,  ransacked  eveiy  corner  of  the  mill, 
tluaist  their  swords  into  more  than  one  sack  of 
grain,  tried  the  lathes  that  sustained  the  thatch,  to 
make  sure  they  were  firmly  nailed  and  had  not  let 
the  fugitives  escape  by  the  roof.  At  last,  it  was 
proved  past  doubting  tliat  the  band  had  left  before 
they  reached  the  mill.  The  affair  was  a  hopeless 
failure.  The  sergeant  cried  for  rage.  He  was 
the  last  to  leave,  and  wanted  to  go  down  the  bank 
to  see  if  any  one  were  concealed  along  the  stream. 
He  had  to  be  forced  away  and  reasoned  into  some¬ 
thing  like  calmness. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  in  the  morning,  so  mi¬ 
nute  and  persistent  had  been  the  examination  of 
the  localities.  The  troops  resumed  the  route  to 
Bignan,  on  the  active  lookout  all  the  way,  ques¬ 
tioning  the  trees  and  thickets  with  watchful  eye. 
No  discover}-  rewarded  their  vigilance.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  wake  up  the  mayor  and 
report  their  disappointment. 


M.  Brossard  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the  burg. 
He  occupied  a  small  new  house  having  two  win¬ 
dows  on  the  street.  On  the  ground-floor  were  two 
rooms,  —  a  kitchen  on  one  side,  and  a  dining  room  on 
the  other,  separated  by  an  entr}--w-3y  and  staircase. 
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The  mayor’s  chamber  was  above  the  dining-room  ; 
a  large  room  adjoining  this  chamber  was  unoccu¬ 
pied,  and  contained  only  two  or  three  large  clothes- 
presses.  Above,  in  an  unpartitioned  garret,  slept 
the  old  peasant  woman,  utterly  deaf,  who  kept  the 
house  in  order,  and  occasionally  did  a  little  cook¬ 
ing  when  M.  Brossard  did  not  dine  at  the  White 
Horse.  The  main  door  opening  on  the  street  was 
never  closed  with  more  than  the  latch.  A  bell 
within,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  the  opening  of 
the  door,  sufficed  for  the  protection  of  M.  Bros¬ 
sard,  in  a  country  where  they  commit  a  murder 
sometimes,  but  where  they  almost  never  rob.  On 
a  shelf  in  the  entry  were  a  lantern  and  matches,  at 
hand  for  the  mayor  when  he  came  home  after 
nightfall. 

The  adjunct,  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  house, 
loft  the  soldiers  stationed  before  the  door,  went  in 
with  the  three  non-commissioned  officers,  lighted 
the  lantern,  ascended  the  staircase,  and  came  near 
falling  against  the  chamber  door.  At  the  instant, 
the  brigadier  of  gendamiery  suddenly  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

“  Here  is  water  on  the  floor,”  he  said. 

The  adjunct  looked  and  saw  a  puddle  at  his  feet. 
He  quickly  held  down  the  lantern  and  uttered  a 
loud  ciy.  His  three  companions  had  stooped  at 
the  same  time  as  himself,  and  were  all  three  re¬ 
garding  this  pool  with  horror. 

The  brigaoier  was  the  first  to  rise. 

“  It  is  blood,”  he  said ;  “  there  has  been  mischief 
here  I  ”  They  burst  at  once  into  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  mayor. 

Except  a  penetrating  offensive  odor,  they  re¬ 
marked  at  first  nothing  unusual.  The  furniture  was 
not  deranged ;  the  white  curtains  fell  on  both  sides 
of  the  bed  where  the  mayor  was  lying.  They  ap¬ 
proached  him  and  saw  that  the  sheets  were  spotted 
with  blood,  but  they  had  been  carefully  spread 
over  the  body.  The  adjunct  laid  his  hand  upon 
it ;  it  was  already  cold.  When  he  raised  the  sheet 
to  feel  the  heart,  the  three  officers  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror.  There  was  the  proclamation,  threatening 
the  chouans,  fastened  with  a  knife  thrust  in  the 
victim’s  breast.  The  gendarme  from  Plumelec, 
who  had  had  experience  in  drawing  up  the  prepara¬ 
tory  report  in  similar  cases,  now  set  about  examining 
the  room.  He  went  to  the  secretary ;  the  key  was 
in  the  lock  and  he  opened  it.  Everything  was  in 
order;  the  money  was  untouched  in  the  drawer. 
A  chest  of  drawers,  containing  linen  and  other 
effects,  had  not  been  disturbecl.  A  writing-table 
of  stained  wood  was  in  the  state  M.  Brossai^  had 
left  it.  The  pens,  inkstand,  pencils,  paper  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  same  order  they  had  been  left  in 
over  night.  The  floor  was  covered  with  mud  and 
blood ;  it  was  evident  that  more  than  fifteen  pei> 
sons  had  entered  there,  and  that  they  came  from 
walking  in  wet  roads.  Traces  even  were  observed 
of  the  kind  of  clayey  earth  that  is  found  on  this 
Kerdroguen  road.  Tbe  markrf  of  heavy  nailed 
shoes  and  wooden  shoes  were  still  visible  jn  the 
moist  dirt,  where  the  butts  of  guns  had  also  left 
their  traces.  The  officer  searched  under  the  bed, 
turned  up  the  foot-rug  by  the  side  of  it,  and  shook 
the  curtains,  without  finding  anything  that  might 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  who  were  the  guilty  actors. 
It  was  only  at  the  moment  of  quitting  the  room 
that  the  adjunct  perceived  behind  a  chair  a  hat 
that  he  did  not  recognize  as  having  belonged  to 
the  mayor.  He  took  it  up,  and,  examining  it  by 
the  light  of  the  lantern,  could  see  the  following 


words  written  on  the  inside :  “  Jean  Pierre  Nayl, 
student  in  the  College  at  Yannes,  Hue  des  C!^- 
noines.  No.  1 7.” 

While  the  above  researches  were  carried  on,  the 
gendarmes  and  soldiers  were  scouring  the  country 
on  all  sides.  Among  the  attendants  at  the  fair 
next  day,  sentiments  were  divided.  Some  ap¬ 
proved  the  assassination ;  the  larger  number  blamed 
it ;  the  legitimists  in  particular  loudly  expressed 
their  indignation ;  no  one,  however,  stirred  a  foot 
to  aid  the  gendarmes  in  their  search.  Jean  Bricn, 
who  was  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
could  not  be  found ;  but  they  succeeded  in  laying 
hands  on  Jean  Pierre  Nayl  and  his  two  brothers. 

It  was  proved  that  he  had  set  out  with  them  to 
join  the  band  of  Bignan  four  days  before  the  mur¬ 
der.  They  were  arrested  at  a  charcoal  burner’s 
hut  within  gunshot  of  Saint  AUouestre.  They 
made  no  resistance  and  quietly  submitted  to  be 
conducted  to  the  jail  at  Yannes.  Everj-body 
knew  them  in  the  Rue  du  Mene  and  everybody 
pitied  them  as  they  passed  there  in  open  day,  the 
three  tied  to  each  other  by  a  rope.  Widow  Guillemin, 
at  whose  house  tliey  lodged,  had  the  course  to  go 
and  kiss  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  tell 
them  she  had  no  doubt  of  their  innocence. 

It  was  known  at  Yannes.  a  few  days  after,  that 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  murder,  old  Father 
Nayl  had  declared  before  all  the  world  on  the 
bowling-ground,  that  if  a  mayor  denounced  re¬ 
fractories  he  ought  to  have  his  business  settled  for 
him  ;  that  it  would  be  a  right  thing  to  do,  and  that 
he  only  hoiied,  if  his  sons  were  denounced,  that 
they  might  nave  time  to  revenge  themselves  before 
they  were  caught. 

MARY  GRESLEY. 

AX  editor’s  story. 

BY  AXTIIOXT  TROLLOPE. 

We  have  known  many  prettier  girls  than  Marj- 
Greslev,  and  many  handsomer  women, — but  we 
never  fenew  girl  or  woman  gifted  with  a  face  which 
in  supplication  was  more  suasive,  in  grief  more  sad, 
in  mirth  more  merry.  It  was  a  face  that  compelled 
sympathy,  and  it  did  so  with  the  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  the  sympathizer  that  the  girl  was  alto¬ 
gether  unconscious  of  her  own  power.  In  her 
intercourse  with  us  there  was,  alas !  much  more  of 
sorrow  than  of  mirth,  and' we  may  truly  say  that  in 
her  suflTerings  we  suffered ;  but  still  there  came  to 
us  from  our  intercourse  with  her  much  of  delight 
mingled  with  the  sorrow;  and  that  delight  arose, 
parUy  no  doubt,  from  her  woman’s  charms,  —  from 
the  bright  eve,  the  beseeching  mouth,  the  soft  little 
hand,  and  the  feminine  grace  of  her  unpretending 
garments,  —  but  chiefly,  we  think,  from  the  extreme 
humanity  of  the  girl.  She  had.little,  indeed  none, 
of  that  which  the  world  calls  society^  but  yet  she 
was  pre-eminently  social.  Her  troubles  were  very 
heavy,  but  she  was  making  ever  an  unconscious 
effort  to  throw  them  aside,  and  to  be  jocund  in 
spite  of  their  weight.  She  would  even  laugh  at 
them,  and  at  herswf  as  bearing  them.  She  was  a 
little  fair-haired  creature,  with  broad  brow  and  small 
nose  and  dimpled  chin,  with  no  brightness  of  com- 

Elexion,  no  luxuriance  of  hair,  no  swelling  glory  of 
ust  and  shoulders ;  but  with  a  pair  of  eyes  which, 
as  they  looked  at  you,  would  be  gemmed  always 
either  with  a  tear  or  with  some  spark  of  laughter,  and 
with  a  mouth  in  the  corners  of  which  was  ever 
lurking  some  little  spark  of  humor,  unless  when 
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some  unspoken  prayer  seemed  to  be  hanging  on 
her  Ups.  Of  woman’s  vanity  she  had  absolutely 
none.  Of  her  corporeal  self,  as  having  charms  to 
rivet  man’s  love,  she  thought  no  more  than  does  a 
dog.  It  was  a  ^ult  with  her  that  she  lacked  that 

r  Jity  of  womanhood.  To  be  loved  was  to  her  all 
world ;  unconscious  desire  for  the  admiration  of 
men  was  as  strong  in  her  as  in  other  women ;  and 
her  instinct  taught  her,  as  such  instincts  do  teach 
all  women,  that  such  love  and  admiration  were  to  be 
the  Ihiit  of  what  feminine  gifts  she  possessed ;  but 
the  gifts  on  which  she  depended  —  depending  on 
them  without  thinking  on  the  matter  —  were  her 
softness,  her  trust,  her  woman’s  weakness,  and  that 
power  of  supplicating  by  her  eye  without  putting 
her  petition  into  words  which  was  absolutely  irre- 
sisdble.  ^Vhere  is  the  man  of  fifty,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  life  has  not  learned  to  love  some  wo¬ 
man  simply  because  it  has  come  in  his  way  to  help 
her,  and  to  be  good  to  her  in  her  struggles  ?  And 
if  added  to  that  source  of  affection  there  be  bright¬ 
ness,  some  spark  of  humor,  social  gifts,  and  a  strong 
flavor  of  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  hu¬ 
manity,  such  love  may  become  almost  a  passion 
without  the  addition  of  much  real  beauty. 

But  in  thus  talking  of  love  we  must  guard  our¬ 
selves  somewhat  from  miscomprehension.  In  love 
with  Mary  Gresley,  after  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  we  never  were,  nor  would  it  have  become  us 
to  be  so.  Had  such  a  state  of  being  unfortunately 
befallen  us,  we  certainly  should  be  silent  on  the 
subject.  We  were  married  and  old ;  she  was  very 
young,  and  engaged  to  be  married,  alw^ays  talking 
to  us  of  her  engagement  as  a  thing  fi.xed  as  the 
stars.  She  looked  upon  us,  no  doubt,  — :  after  she 
had  ceased  to  regard  us  simply  in  our  editorial 
capacity, — as  a  subsidiary'  old  uncle  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  had  supplied  to  her,  in  order,  that  if  it  were 
possible,  the  troubles  of  her  life  might  be  somewhat 
eased  bv  assistance  to  her  from  that  special  quar¬ 
ter.  We  regarded  her  first  almost  as  a  child,  and 
then  as  a  young  woman  to  whom  we  owed  that 
sort  of  protecting  care  which  a  graybeard  should 
ever  be  ready  to  give  to  the  weakness  of  feminine 
adolescence.  Nevertheless,  we  were  in  love  with 
her,  and  we  think  such  a  state  of  love  to  be  a 
wholesome  and  natural  condition.  We  might,  in¬ 
deed,  have  loved  her  grandmother,  —  but  the  love 
would  have  been  very  different.  Had  circum¬ 
stances  brought  us  into  connection  with  her  grand¬ 
mother,  we  hope  we  should  have  done  our  dutv,  and 
had  that  old  lady  been  our  friend,  we  should,  we 
trust,  have  done  it  with  alacrity.  But  in  our  inter¬ 
course  with  Mar\'  Gresley  there  was  more  th.an 
that.  She  charmed  us.  We  learned  to  love  the 
hue  of  that  dark  gnu-  stuff  frock  which  she  seemed 
always  to  wear.  MTien  she  would  sit  in  the  low 
arm-chair  opposite  td  us,  looking  up  into  our  eyes 
as  we  spoke  to'  her  words  which  must  often  have 
stabbed  her  little  heart,  we  were  wont  to  caress 
her  with  that  inward  undemonstrative  embrace 
that  one  spirit  is  able  to  confer  upon  another.  We 
thought  of  her  constantly,  perplexing  our  mind  for 
her  succor.  We  forgave  all  her  faults.  We  exag¬ 
gerated  her  virtues.  We  exerted  ourselves  for  her 
with  a  real  that  was  perhaps  fatuous.  Though  we 
attempted  sometimes  to  look  black  at  her,  telling 
her  that  our  time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in 
conversation  with  her,  she  soon  learned  to  know 
how  welcome  she  was  to  us.  Her  glove  —  which, 
by  the  by,  was  never  tattered,  thou^  she  was  very 
poor  —  was  an  object  of  regard  to  us.  Her  grand¬ 


mother’s  gloves  would  have  been  as  unacceptable  to 
us  as  any  other  morsel  of  old  kid  or  cotton.  Our 
heart  bled  for  her.  Now  the  heart  may  suffer 
much  for  the  sorrows  of  a  male  friend,  but  it  may 
hardly  for  such  be  said  to  bleed.  We  loved  her,  in 
short,  as  we  should  not  have  loved  her,  but  that 
she  was  young  and  gentle,  and  could  smile,  —  and, 
above  all,  but  that  she  looked  at  us  with  those 
bright,  beseeching,  tear-laden  eyes. 

Sterne,  in  his  latter  days,  when  very  near  his 
end,  wrote  passionate  love-letters  to  various  women, 
and  has  been  called  hard  names  by  Thackeray,  — 
not  for  writing  them,  but  bc'causc  he  thus  showed 
himself  to  be  incapable  of  that  sincerity  which 
should  have  bound  him  to  one  love.  We  do  not 
ourselves  much  admire  the  sentimentalism  of 
Sterne,  finding  the  expression  of  it  to  be  mawkish, 
and  thinking  that  too  often  he  misses  the  patlios 
for  which  he  strives  from  a  want  of  appreciation 
on  his  own  part  of  that  which  is  really  vigorous  in 
langu^e  and  toucliing  in  sentiment.  But  we  tliink 
that  Thackeray  has  been  somewhat  wrong  in 
throwing  that  blame  on  Sterne’s  heart  which  should 
have  been  attributed  to  his  taste.  The  love  which  he 
declared  when  he  was  old  and  sick  and  dying  — 
a  worn-out  wreck  of  a  man  —  disgusts  us,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt,  or  not  felt,  but  because  it  was 
told ;  —  and  told  as  though  the  teller  meant  to  ofiTer 
more  than  th.at  warmth  of  sympathy  which  woman’s 
strength  and  woman’s  weakness  combined  will 
ever  produce  in  the  hearts  of  certain  men.  This 
is  a  sympathy  with  which  neither  age,  nor  crutches, 
nor  matrimony,  nor  position  of  any  sort  need  con¬ 
sider  itself  to  be  incompatible.  It  is  unreason¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  irrational.  It  gives  to  outward 
form  and  grace  that  which  only  inw.ard  merit  can 
deserve.  It  is  very  dangerous  because,  unless 
watched,  it  leads  to  words  which  exjiress  that  which 
is  not  intended.  But,  though  it  may  be  controlled, 
it  cannot  be  killed.  lie,  who  is  of  his  nature  open 
to  such  impression,  will  feel  it  while  breath  re¬ 
mains  to  him.  It  was  that  wliich  destroyed  the 
character  and  happiness  of  Sivift,  and  which 
made  Sterne  contemptible.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
such  unreasoning  sympathy,  exacted  by  feminine 
attraction,' was  always  strong  in  Johnson’s  heart ; 
but  Johnson  was  strong  over  all,  and  could 
guard  himself  equally  from  misconduct  and  from 
ridicule.  Such  sympathy  with  women,  such  in¬ 
capability  of  withstanding  the  feminine  magnet  was 
very  strong  with  Goethe,  who  could  guard  him¬ 
self  from  ridicule,  but  not  from  misconduct.  To  us 
the  child  of  whom  we  are  speaking  —  for  she  was 
so  then  —  was  ever  a  child.  But  she  bore  in  her 
hand  the  power  of  that  magnet,  and  we  admit  that 
the  needle  within  our  bosom  was  swayed  by  it. 
Her  story  —  such  as  we  have  to  tell  it  —  was  as 
follows. 

Mary  Gresley,  at  the  time  when  we  first  knew 
her,  was  eighteen  years  old.  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  who  had  lived  and  died 
in  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
For  facility  in  telling  our  story  we  will  call  that 
town  Cornboro.  Dr.  Greslev,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  been  called,  though  without  proper  claim  to 
the  title,  had  been  a  diligent  man,  and  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful,  —  except  in  this,  that  he  died  before  he 
had  been  able  to  provide  for  those  whom  he  left 
behind  him.  The  widow  still  had  her  own  modest 
fortune,  amounting  to  some  eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
and  that,  with  the  furniture  of  her  house,  was  her 
whole  wealth,  when  she  found  herself  thus  left  with 
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Tom  and  Bob,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  he  was 
unconscious,  —  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
writing  of  them  should  be  abandoned.  How  far 
the  lover  went  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  obedience 
we,  of  coimse,  could  not  know  ;  but  he  pronounced 
the  edict,  and  the  edict,  though  not  ooeyed,  cre¬ 
ated  tribulation.  Then  there  came  forth  another 
edict  which  had  to  be  obeyed,  —  an  edict  from  the 
probable  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Gresley,  —  or¬ 
dering  the  poor  curate  to  seek  emplojTnent  i*  some 
clime  more  congenial  to  his  state  of  health  than 
that  in  which  he  was  then  living.  lie  was  told 
that  his  throat  and  lungs  and  general  apparatus 
for  lining  and  preaching  were  not  strong  enough 
for  those  hyperborean  springs,  and  that  he  must 
seek  a  southern  climate.  He  did  do  so,  and,  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  Marj-,  had  transferred  his 
services  to  a  small  town  in  Dorsetshire.  The  en¬ 
gagement,  of  course,  was  to  be  as  valid  as  ever, 
though  matrimony  must  be  postponed,  more  indefi¬ 
nitely  even  than  heretofore.  But  if  Mary  could 
write  novels  and  sell  them,  then  how  glorious 
would  it  be  to  follow  her  lover  into  Dorsetshire  ! 
The  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  went,  and  the  curate  who 
came  in  his  place  was  a  married  man,  wanting  a 
house,  and  not  lodgings.  So  Mary  Gresley  perse¬ 
vered  with  her  second  novel,  and  completed  it 
before  she  was  eighteen. 

The  literarj'  Mend  in  the  nei^borhood  —  to 
the  chance  of  whose  acquaintance  1  was  indebted 
for  my  subsequent  friendship  with  Mary  Gresley  — 
found  this  work  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
first.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  conduct  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  agricultural  periodical,  and  was  the  last 
man  whom  1  should  have  taken  as  a  sound  critic 
on  works  of  fiction ;  but  with  spelling,  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  and  the  composition  of  sen¬ 
tences  he  was  acquainted;  and  he  assured  Mary 
that  her  progress  had  been  great.  '  Should  she 
bum  that  second  story  ?  she  asked  him.  She 
would  if  he  so  recommended,  and  begin  another 
the  next  dav.  Such  was  not  his  advice.  “  I  have 
a  friend  in  London,”  said  he,  “  who  has  to  do  with 
such  things,  and  vou  shall  go  to  him.  I  will. give 
you  a  letter.”  fle  gave  her  the  fatal  letter,  and 
she  came  to  us. 

She  came  up  to  town  with  her  novel ;  but  pot  on-  I 
ly  with  her  novel,  for  she  brought  her  mother  with 
her.  So  great  was  her  eloquence,  so  excellent  her 
suasive  power  either  with  her  tongue  or  by  that 
look  of  supplication  in  her  face,  that  she  induced 
her  mother  to  abandon  her  home  in  Goraboro,  and 
trust  herself  to  London  lodgings.  The  house  was  let 
furnished  to  the  new  curate,  and  when  I  first  heard  of 
the  Gresleys  they  were  living  on  the  second  floor  in  a 
small  street  near  to  the  Euston  Square  station.  Poor 
Fanny,  as  she  was  called,  was  left  in  some  humble 
home  at  Comboro,  and  Marj'  travelled  up  to  trj' 
her  fortune  in  the  great  city.  AVhen  we  came  to 
know  her  well  we  expressed  our  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  step.  Yes,  the  vicar’s  wife  had 
been  strong  against  the  move.  Mary  confessed  as 
much.  That  lad  v  had  spoken  most  forcible  words, 
had  uttered  terrible  predictions,  had  told  sundry 
truths.  But  Mary  had  prevailed  and  the  journey 
was  made,  and  the  lodgings  were  taken. 

We  can  now  come  to  the  day  on  which  we  first 
saw  her.  She  did  not  write,  but  came  direct  to  us 
with  her  manuscript  in  her  hand.  “  A  young  wo¬ 
man,  sir,  wants  to  see  you,”  said  the  clerk,  in  that 
tone  to  which  we  were  so  well  accustomed,  and 


which  indicated  the  dislike  which  he  had  learned 
from  us  to  the  reception  of  unknown  visitors. 

“  Young  woman  1  AVhat  young  woman  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  she  is  a  very  young  woman,  —  quite 
a  girl  like.” 

“  I  suppose  she  has  got  a  name.  Who  sent  her  ? 

I  cannot  see  any  young  woman  without  knowing 
why.  What  does  she  want  ?  ” 

“  Got  a  manuscript  in  her  hand,  sir.” 

“  I ’ve  no  doubt  she  has  and  a  ton  of  manuscript 
in  drawers  and  cupboards.  Tell  her  to  write.  I 
won’t  see  any  woman,  young  or  old,  without  know¬ 
ing  who  she  is.”  The  man  retired,  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  an  envelope  belonging  to  the  ofl[ice,  on 
which  was  written,  “Miss  Mary  Gresley,  late  of 
Cornboro.”  He  also  brought  me  a  note  from  “  the 
man  of  letters  ”  down  in  Dorsetsliire.  “  Of  what 
sort  is  she 't  ”  I  asked,  looking  at  the  introduction. 

“She  ain’t  amiss  as  to  looks,”  said  the  clerk; 

“  and  she ’s  modest-like.”  Now  certainly  it  is  the  fact 
that  all  female  literary  aspirants  are  not  “  modest- 
like.”  We  read  our  friend’s  letter  through  while 
poor  Mary  was  standing  at  the  counter  below. 
IIow  eagerly  should  we  have  run  to  greet  her, 
to  save  her  from  the  gaze  of  the  public,  to  wel¬ 
come  her  at  least  with  a  chair  and  the  warmth  of 
our  editorial  fire,  had  we  guessed  then  what  were 
her  qualities  !  It  was  not  long  before  she  knew  the 
way  up  to  our  sanctum  without  any  clerk  to  show 
her,  and  not  long  before  we  knew  well  the  sound  of 
that  low  but  not  timid  knock  at  our  door,  made,  al¬ 
ways  with  the  handle  of  the  parasol,  with  which  her 
advent  was  heralded.  W e  will  confess  that  there  was 
always  music  to  our  ears  in  that  light  tap  from  the 
little  round  wooden  knob.  The  man  of  letters 
in  Dorsetshire,  whom  we  had  known  well  for  many 
vears,  had  been  never  known  to  us  with  intimacy. 
We  had  bought  with  him  and  sold  with  him, 
had  talked  with  him,  and,  perhaps,  walked  with 
him  ;  but  he  was  not  one  with  whom  we  had  eaten 
or  drunk,  or  prayed.  A  dull,  well-instructed,  hon¬ 
est  man  he  was,  fond  of  his  money,  and,  as  we  had 
thought,  as  unlikely  as  any  man  to  be  waked  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  ambitious  dreams  of  a  young  girl. 
But  Mary  had  been  potent  even  over  him,  and  he 
had  written  to  me,  saying  that  Miss  Gresley  was  a 
voung  lady  of  exceeding  promise,  in  respect  of  whom 
lie  h£^  a  strong  presentiment  that  she  would  rise,  if 
not  to  eminence,  at  least  to  a  good  position  as  a 
writer.  “  But  she*  is  very  young,”  he  added.  Hav¬ 
ing  read  this  letter,  we  at  last  desired  our  elerk  to 
send  the  lady  up. 

We  remember  her  step  as  she  came  to  the  door 
timid' enough  then,  —  hesitating  but  yet  with  an  as¬ 
sumed  lightness,  as  though  she  was  determined  to 
show  us  that  she  was  not  ashamed  of  what  she  was 
doing.  She  had  on  her  head  a  light  straw  hat  such 
as  then  was  very  unusual  in  London,  —  and  is  not 
now,  we  believe,  commonly  worn  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  by  ladies  who  believe  themselves  to 
know  what  they  are  about.  But  it  was  a  hat  worn  ui)- 
on  her  head,  and  not  a  straw  plate  done  up  with  rib¬ 
bons,  and  reaching  down  the  incline  of  the  forehead 
as  far  as  the  top  of  the  nose.  And  she  was  dressed 
in  a  gray  stuff  frock,  with  a  little  black  band  round  her 
waist.  As  far  as  our  memorj'  goes,  we  never  saw  her 
in  any  other  dress,  or  with  other  hat  or  bonnet  on  her 
head.  “  And  what  can  we  do  for  you,  —  MLss  Gres¬ 
ley  ?  ”  we  said,  standing  up  and  holding  the  literarj' 
gentleman’s  letter  in  our  hand.  We  had  almost  said, 
“  my  dear,”  seeing  her  youth  and  remembering  our 
own  age.  We  were  afterwards  glad  that  we  had  not 
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go  addresged  her ;  though  it  came  before  long  that  we 
did  call  her  “  my  dear,”  —  in  quite  another  spirit. 

She  recoiled  a  little  from  the  tone  of  our  voice, 

but  recovered  herself  at  once.  “  Mr. - thinks 

that  you  can  do  something  for  me.  1  have  written 
a  novel,  and  I  have  brought  it  to  you.” 

“  You  are  very  young,  are  you  not,  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  novel  ?  ” 

“  I  am  young,”  she  said,  “  but  perhaps  older  than 
you  think.  I  am  eighteen.”  Then  for  the  first 
time  there  came  into  her  eye  that  gleam  of  a  merry 
humor  which  never  was  allowed  to  dwell  there  long, 
but  which  was  so  alluring  when  it  showed  itself. 

“  That  is  a  ripe  age,”  we  said,  laughing,  and  then 
we  bade  her  seat  herself.  At  once  we  began  to 
pour  forth  that  long  and  dull  and  ugly  lesson  which 
18  so  common  to  our  life,  in  which  we  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  our  unwilling  pupil  that  of  all  resiiectable 
professions  for  young  women  literature  is  tne  most 
uncertain,  the  most  heart-breaking,  and  the  most 
dangerous.  “  You  hear  of  the  few  who  are  remu¬ 
nerated,”  we  said ;  “  but  you  hear  nothing  of  the 
thousands  that  fail.” 

“  It  is  so  noble !  ”  she  replied. 

“  But  so  hopeless.” 

“  There  are  those  who  succeed.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  Even  in  a  lotterj’  one  must  gain 
the  prize ;  but  they  who  trust  to  lotteries  break 
their  hearts.” 

“  But  literature  is  not  a  lotterj'.  If  I  am  fit,  I 

shall  succeed.  Mr.  -  thinks  I  may  succeed.” 

Many  more  words  of  wisdom  we  spoke  to  her,  and 
well  do  we  remember  her  reply  when  we  had  run 
all  our  line  oil’  the  reel,  and  had  completed  our  ser¬ 
mon.  “  I  shall  go  on  all  the  same,”  she  said.  “  I 
shall  try,  and  try  again,  —  and  again.” 

Her  power  over  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  j 
soon  established.  Of  course  we  promised  to  read 
the  MS.,  and  turned  it  over,  no  doubt  with  an  anx¬ 
ious  countenance,  to  see  of  what  nature  was  the 
writing.  There  is  a  feminine  scrawl  of  a  nature  so 
terrible  that  the  task  of  reading  becomes  worse 
than  the  treadmill.  “  I  know  I  ean  write  well,  — 
though  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  spelling,” 
said  Mary,  as  she  oDserved  the  glance  of  our  eyes. 
She  spoke  truly.  The  writing  was  good,  though  j 
the  erasures  and  alterations  were  verv  numerous. 
And  then  the  stoiy  was  intended  to  fill  onlv  one 
volume.  “  I  will  copy  it  for  you  if  you  wisli  it,” 
said  Mary.  “  ITiough  there  are  so  many  scratch- 
ings  out,  it  has  been  copied  once.”  We  would  not 
for  worlds  have  given  her  such  labor,  and  then  we 

Eromised  to  read  the  tale.  We  forget  how  it  was 
rought  about,  but  she  told  us  at  that  interview 
that  her  mother  had  obtained  leave  from  the  pas¬ 
try-cook  round  the  corner  to  sit  there  waiting  till 
Mary  should  rejoin  her.  “  I  thought  it  would  be 
trouble  enough  for  you  to  have  one  of  us  here,”  she 
said,  with  her  little  laugh  when  I  asked  her  why 
she  had  not  brought  her  mother  on  with  her.  I  own 
that  I  felt  that  she  had  been  wise  ;  and  when  I  told 
her  that  if  she  would  call  on  me  again  that  day 
week  I  would  then  have  read  at  any  rate  so  much 
of  her  work  as  would  enable  me  to  give  her  my 
opinion,  I  did  not  invite  her  to  bring  her  mother 
with  her.  I  knew  that  I  could  talk  more  to 
the  girl  without  the  mother’s  presence.  Even 
when  you  are  past  fifty,  and  intend  only  to  preach 
a  sermon,  you  do  not  wish  to  have  a  mother  present. 

When  she  was  gone  we  took  up  the  roll  of  paper 
and  examined  it.  We  looked  at  the  division  into 
chapters,  at  the  various  mottoes  the  poor  child  had 


chosen,  pronounced  to  ourselves  the  name  of  the 
story,  —  it  was  simply  the  name  of  the  heroine,  an 
easy-going,  unaffected,  well-chosen  name,  —  and 
read  the  last  page  of  it.  On  such  occasions  the 
reader  of  the  work  begins  his  task  almost  with  a 
conviction  that  the  labor  which  he  is  about  io  un¬ 
dertake  will  be  utterly  thrown  away.  He  feels  all 
but  sure  that  the  matter  will  be  ba^  that  it  will  be 
better  for  all  parties,  writer,  intend^  readers,  and 
intended  publisher,  that  the  written  words  .should 
not  be  conveyed  into  tj'pe,  —  that  it  will  be  his 
duty'  after  some  fashion  to  convey  that  unwelcome 
opinion  to  the  writer,  and  that  the  writer  will  go 
away  incredulous,  and  accusing  mentally  the  Men¬ 
tor  of  the  moment  of  all  manner  of  literary  sins, 
among  which  ignorance,  jealousy',  and  falsehood 
will,  in  the  poor  author’s  imagination,  be  most 
prominent.  And  yet  when  the  writer  was  asking 
for  that  opinion,  declaring  his  especial  desire  that 
the  opinion  should  be  candid,  protesting  that  his 
present  wish  is  to  have  some  gauge  of  his  own  ca- 
j)ability',  and  that  he  has  come  to  you  believing  you 
to  be  above  others  able  to  give  him  that  gauge,  — 
while  his  petition  to  you  was  being  made,  he  was 
in  every  respect  sincere.  He  had  come  desirous  to 
measure  himself,  and  had  believed  that  you  could 
measure  him.  When  coming  he  did  not  think  that 
you  would  declare  him  to  be  an  Apollo.  He  had 
told  himself,  no  doubt,  how  probable  it  was  that 
you  would  point  out  to  him  that  he  was  a  dwarf. 
You  find  him  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  measuring 
perhaps  five  feet  seven,  and  unable  to  reach  the 
standard  of  the  particular  regiment  in  which  he  is 
ambitious  of  serving.  You  teU  him  so  in  what  civ- 
illest  words  you  know,  and  you  are  at  once  con¬ 
victed  in  his  mind  of  jealousy,  ignorance,  and  false¬ 
hood!  And  yet  he  is  perhaps  a  most  excellent 
fellow,  —  and  capable  of  performing  the  best  of 
service,  only  in  some  other  regiment  I  As  we 
looked  at  Miss  Gresley’s  manuscript,  tumbling  it 
tlirough  our  hands,  we  expected  even  firom  her 
some  such  result.  She  had  gained  two  things  ftom 
us  already  by  her  outward  and  inward  gifts,  such 
as  they'  were,  —  first  that  we  would  read  her  story, 
and  secondly  that  we  would  read  it  quickly;  but 
she  had  not  as  yet  gained  from  us  any  belief  that 
by  reading  it  we  could  serve  it. 

We  did  read  it,  —  the  most  of  it  before  we  left 
our  editorial  chair  on  that  afternoon,  so  that  we 
lost  altogether  the  daily'  walk  so  essential  to  our 
editorial  health,  and  were  put  to  the  expense  of  a 
cab  on  our  return  home.  And  we  incurred  some 
minimum  of  domestic  discomfort  from  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  reach  our  own  door  till  twenty  minutes 
after  our  appointed  dinner  hour.  “  I  have  this  mo¬ 
ment  come  from  the  ofiSce  as  hard  as  a  cab  could 
bring  me,”  we  said  in  answer  to  the  mildest  of  re¬ 
proaches,  explaining  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  which  had  kept  us  so  Tong  at  our  work. 

We  must  not  allow  our  readers  to  suppose  that 
the  intensity  of  our  application  had  arisen  from  the 
overwhelming  interest  of  the  story.  It  was  not 
that  the  story  entranced  us,  but  that  our  feeling  for 
the  writer  grew  as  we  read  the  story.  It  was  sim¬ 
ple,  unaffected,  and  almost  painfully  unsensational. 
It  contained,  as  I  came  to  perceive  afterwards,  little 
more  than  a  recital  of  what  her  imagination  told 
her  might  too  probably  be  the  result  other  own  en¬ 
gagement.  It  was  the  story  of  two  young  people 
who  become  engaged  and  cannot  be  married.  After 
a  course  of  years  the  man,  with  many  true  argu¬ 
ments,  asks  to  be  absolved.  The  woman  yields 
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with  an  expressed  conviction  that  her  lover  is 
Arht,  setUes  herself  down  for  mwden  hfe,  then  foi 
Sis  her  heart  and  dies.  Jh®  character  of  the  no 
man  was  utterly  untrue  to  Nature.  'Diat  ot  the  wi 

woman  was  true,  but  commonplace.  S 

or^er  character  there  was  none.  The  ialogues  A 

between  the  lovers  were  many  and  tedious,  wd  m 
hardly  a  word  was  spoken  between  them  which  two  \\ 
lovers  really  would  have  uttered.  It  was  clewly  ai 
not  a  work  m  to  which  I  could  tell  my  bttle  friend  w 
she  might  depend  uMn  it  for  fame  or  fortune,  al 
When  I  had  finished  it  Iwas  obliged  to  tell  myself  w 

that  I  could  not  advise  her  oven  to  pubUsh  It.  But  u 

vet  1  could  not  say  that  she  had  mis^en  her  own  « 
Lwers  or  applied  herself  to  a  profesjnon  beyond  u 
her  reach.  There  was  a  grace  and  delic^y  in  her 
work  which  were  charming.  Occasionally  she  es-  S( 
caned  from  the  trammels  of  grammar,  but  only  so  n 
fw^t  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  point  out  to  her  J 
her  errors.  There  was  not  a  word  that  a  young  t 
lady  should  not  have  written;  and  there  were  b 
throughout  the  whole  evident  signs  of  honest  work,  i 
We  had  dx  days  to  think  it  over  between  our  i 
completion  of  the  task  and  her  second  visit  « 

She  came  exactly  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  c 
seated  herself  at  once  in  the  ann-ch^  ^fore  us  as  1 
as  the  young  man  had  closed  the  door  behind  i 
him.  There  had  been  no  great  wcasion  for  nerv-  1 
ousness  at  her  first  visit,  and  *e  had  then,  by  an 
evident  effort  overcome  the  diflidence  incidental  to 
a  meeting  with  a  stranger.  But  now  she  ^d  not 
attempt  to  conceal  her  anxiety.  “  ell,  she  sai^ 
leaning  forward,  and  looking  up  into  our  face,  with 
her  two  hands  folded  together. 

Even  though  Truth,  standmg  full  panopUed  at 
our  elbow,  had  positively  demanded  it  we  could 
not  have  told  her  then  to  mend  her  Btockings  and 
bake  her  pies  and  desert  the  calling  that,  she  had 
chosen.  She  was  simply  irresistible,  would,  we 
fear,  have  constrained  us  into  falsehood  h^  the 
Quezon  been  between  falsehood  and  absolide 
reprobation  of  her  work.  To  have  spoken  h^ 
hosk-breaking  words  to  her,  would  have  b^n  lie 
striking  a  child  when  it  comes  to  kiss  you.  We  tear 
that  we  were  not  absolutely  true  at  first  ***?*■ 
bv  that  absence  of  truth  we  made  subsequent  pain 
Jan  painful.  “Well,”  she  said,  looking  up  into 
ourfii^  «  Have  you  read  it  ?  ’  W  e  told  her  that 
we  had  read  every  word  of  it.  “  And  it  is  no  g^  f 
We  fear  that  we  began  by  telhng  her  that  it 
cwtmnly  was  good,  —  after  a  fashion,  verj'  good,  — 
cQ«sidcra‘'  her  youth  and  necessary  mexpenence, 
very  good 'indeed.  As  we  said  this  she  shook  her 
heii  and  sent  out  a  spark  or  two  from  her  eyes, 
intimating  her  conviction  that  excuses  or  quasi 
prsuse  foimded  on  her  youth  would  avail  ker  noth- 
Ur.  «Wn.ild  anvbodv  buy  it  from  me/  she 
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^ed.  No,  we  did  not  think  that  any  pubhsher 
would  pay  her  money  for  it.  “  Would  th^  print 
it  for  me  without  costing  me  anything  / 
told  her  the  truth  as  nearly  m  we  could,  bhe 
lacked  experience ;  and  if,  as  she  had  declared  to 
us  before,  she  was  determined  to  perseyere,  she 
must  try  agmn,  and  must  l.eam  more  of  that  lesson 
of  the  world’s  ways  which  was  so  necessa^  to 
those  who  attempted  to  teach  that  lesson  to  oth^s. 
“But  I  shall  t^  agmn  at  once,”  she  said.  We 
shook  our  head,  endeayoring  to  shake  it  kmdly. 
“  Currer  Bell  was  only  a  young  girl  when  she  suc¬ 
ceeded,”  she  added.  The  injury  which  Currer  Bell 
did  after  this  fashion  was  almost  eiiual  to  that  per¬ 
petrated  by  Jack  Sheppard. 


She  remained  with  us  then  fw 
for  more  than  two  probably,  though  the  time  was 
niSikuTmarkeA  by  us^  and  before  her  visit 
was  b^ght  to  a  close  she  had  told  us^f  ker  en¬ 
gagement*  with  the  curate.  Ind^d  we 
&e  greater  part  of  her  little  historj'  m  hitherto 
"o^yited  was  made  known  to  us  on  that  occasion. 

I  asked  after  her  mother  early  in  the 

learned  that  she  was  not  on  this  occasion  kept 
dng  at  the  pastrj  -cook’s  sh^.  Marj'  ®®“® 
le,  making^use  of  some 

ch  she  had  learned  the  route.  When  she  told 

hat  she  and  her  mother  had  come  “P.« 

ily  with  the  view  of  forwarding  her  views  in  her 

snded  profession,  we  ventured  to  ask 

lid  not  be  wiser  for  them  to  return  to  Corotoro, 

Jng  how  improbable  it  was  that  she  would  hare 
tter  fit  for  the  press  within  any 
en  she  explained  that  they  had  calculated  that 
y  would  be  able  to  liye  in  London  for  twelve 
nths,  if  they  spent  nothing  except  on  absolute 
•essaries.  The  poor  girl  seemed  to  keep  back 
hing  from  us.  “We  have  clothes  that  will 
ry  us  through,  and  we  shall  be  very  c^ful.  I 
ne  in  an  omnibus;  but  I  shall  walk  ^ 

me  come  a-ain.”  Then  she  asked  me  for 
!C.  How  was  she  to  set  about  further  work  with 
3  best  chance  of  turning  ^t  to  Mcount 
It  had  been  altogether  the  /a^'t  of  that  reti^ 
erary  gentleman  down  in  the  North,  who  h^ 
tS^d*what  standing  he  had  in 
tters  by  writing  about  guano  and  the  cattle 
aoTie.  tested  of  all  rcsponsibmty,  and  f^rag 
.  ■further  trouble  to  himself,  he  had  yentured  to 
11  tSs  girl  that  her  work  was  full  of  promise, 
romise  means  probability,  and  in  tlus  case  ^re 
as  nothing  beyond  a  most  remote  chance,  ^at 
m  iThf  r  Jotber  should  hav;e  left  their  little 
jusehold  gods,  and  come  up  to  London 
lance,  wm  a  thing  terrible  to  the  mind. 
sit  before  these  two  hoMS  were  over  ^®  ®3 
ot  throw  her  off  now.  We  had  become  old  foends 

ad  there  had  been  that  "%^^‘^Xat 

er  a  positive  claim  upon  our  time,  bhe  hati  sat 
1  our  armHihair,  leaning  forward  withker  dtows 
n  her  knees  and  her  hands  stretched  ouL  ^  we, 
aught  by  the  charm  of  her  unstudied  intimacy, 
sal^whecLd  round  our  ch^,  and  had 
elves,  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
n  tlie  same  position.  The  magnetism  Imd 
w^n  to  act  uimn  us.  We  soon  found  ourselves 
a.En<r  it  for  Ranted  that  she  was  to  remain  in 
[xmdon  and  begin  another  book.  It  was  impossi- 
iTe  to  resist  hel  Before  the  interview  was  oye^ 
sre,  who  had  been  conversant  with  all  these  matters 
before  she  was  born ;  we,  who  had  latterly  come  to 
re<rard  our  own  editorial  fault  as  being  chiefly  that 

of^personal  harshness;  ^®’ enteTto 
ra^novelists  by  the  score,  -  we  had  consented  to 
be  a  party  to  the  creation,  if  not  to  the  actual  wr 
of  tliis  new  book  I  _ 

It  was  to  be  done  after  this  fashion.  She  was  to 
fabricate  a  plot,  and  to  bring  it  wri^n 

two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper.  ‘J®^ 
sides  we  were  to  criticise  this  plot,  and  P^P^ 
emendations.  Then  she  was  to  "“»^® 
of  the  men  and  women  who  were  ^ 

clothed  with  flesh  and  made  alive  with  klood,  and 
covered  with  cuticles.  After  that  she  wm  to 
ranre  her  proportions ;  and  at  last,  tefore  she  bega 

Xu,  r,y,  rf.e.s..«d.Bcribe  m  deljl  .»* 

part  of  it  as  was  to  be  told  in  each  chapter.  Un 
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every  advancing  wavelet  of  the  work  we  were  to 
give  her  our  written  relnarks.  All  this  we  promised 
to  do  because  of  the  (uiiver  in  her  lip,  and  the  alter¬ 
nate  tear  and  sparkle  in  her  eye.  “Now  that  I 
have  found  a  friend,  I  feel  sure  "that  1  can  do  it,” 
she  said,  as  she  held  our  hand  tightly  before  she 
left  us. 

In  about  a  month,  during  which  she  had  twice 
written  to  us,  and  twice  been  answered,  she  came 
with  her  plot.  It  was  the  old  story,  with  some  ad¬ 
ditions  and  some  change.  There  was  matrimony 
instead  of  death  at  the  end,  and  an  old  aunt  was 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  relenting  and  produc¬ 
ing  an  income.  We  added  a  few  details,  feeling 
as  we  did  so  that  we  were  the  very  worst  of  lx)tchers. 
We  doubt  now  whether  the  old,  sad,  simple  story 
was  not  the  better  of  the  two.  Tlien,  after  another 
lengthened  interview,  we  sent  our  pupil  back  to 
create  her  skeletons.  When  she  came  with  the 
skeletons  we  were  dear  friends,  and  we  had  learned 
to  call  her  Mary.  Then  it  was  that  she  first  sat  at 
our  editorial  table,  and  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the 
curate.  It  was  then  mid-winter,  wanting  but  a  few 
davs  to  Christmas,  and  Arthur,  as  she  called  him, 
dii  not  like  the  cold  weather.  “  He  does  not  say 
so,”  she  said,  “  but  I  fear  he  is  ill.  Don’t  you  tliink 
there  arc  some  people  with  whom  everything  is  un¬ 
fortunate  ?  ”  She  wrote  her  letter,  and  had  re¬ 
covered  her  spirits  before  she  took  her  leave. 

We  then  proposed  to  her  to  bring  her  mother  to 
dine  with  us  on  Christmas  Day.  We  had  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it  at  home  in  regard  to  our  heart- 
flutterings,  and  had  been  met  with  a  suggestion  that 
some  kindness  might  with  propriety  be  shown  to 
the  old  lady  as  well  as  to  the  j  oung  one.  We  had 
felt  grateful  to  the  old  lady  lor  not  coming  to  our 
office  with  her  daughter,  and  had  at  once  assented. 
When  we  made  the  suggestion  to  Mary  there  came 
first  a  blush  over  all  her  face,  aud  then  there  fol¬ 
lowed  the  well-known  smile  before  the  blush  was 
gone.  “  You  ’ll  all  be  dressed  fine,”  she  said.  We 
protested  that  not  a  garment  would  be  changed  by 
any  of  the  family  after  the  decent  church-going  in 
the  morning.  “  Just  as  I  am  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  Just 
as  vou  are,”  we  said,  looking  at  the  dear  gray  frock, 
adding  some  mocking  assertion  that  no  jjossible 
combination  of  millinery  could  improve  her.  “  And 
mamma  will  be  just  the  same  ?  Then  we  will  come,” 
she  said.  We  told  her  an  absolute  falsehood,  as  to 
some  necessity  which  would  take  us  in  a  cab  to 
Euston  Square  on  the  afternoon  of  that  Cliristmas 
Day,  so  that  we  could  call  and  bring  them  both  to 
our  house  without  trouble  or  expense.  “  You  sha'ii’t 
do  anything  of  the  kind,”  she  said.  However  we 
swore  to  our  falsehood,  —  perceiving,  as  we  did  so, 
that  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  in  the 
Ulster  of  the  cab  we  had  our  own  way. 

^We  found  the  mother  to  be  what  we  had  expected, 
a  weak,  ladylike,  lachrymose  old  lady,  endowed 
with  a  profound  admiration  for  her  daughter,  and  so 
bashful  that  she  could  not  at  all  enjoy  her  plum¬ 
pudding.  We  think  that  Mary  did  enjoy  hers 
thoroughly.  She  made  a  little  speech  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  praising  omrselves  with  warm  words 
and  tearful  eyes,  and  immediately  won  the  heart 
of  a  new  friend.  She  allied  herself  warmly  to  our 
daughters,  put  up  with  the  school-boy  pleasantries  of 
our  sons,  and  before  the  evening  was  over  was  dressed 
up  as  a  ghost  for  the  amusement  of  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  chilmxin  who  were  brought  in  to  play  snapdrag¬ 
on.  Mrs.  Gresley,  as  she  drank  her  tea  and  cnim- 
bled  her  bit  of  cake,  seated  on  a  distant  sofa,  was 


not  so  happy,  partly  because  she  remembered  her 
old  gown,  and  partly  because  our  wife  was  a  stranger 
to  her.  Mary  had  forgotten  both  circumstances 
before  the  dinner  was  half  over.  She  was  the 
sweetest  ghost  that  ever  was  seen.  How  pleasant 
would  be  our  ideas  of  departed  spirits  if  such  ghosts 
would  visit  us  fi:equently  1 

They  repeated  their  visits  to  us  not  unfrequently 
during  the  twelve  months ;  but  as  the  whole  inter¬ 
est  attaching  to  our  intercourse  had  reference  to 
circumstances  which  took  place  in  that  editorial 
room  of  ours,  it  will_  not  be  necessary  to  refer  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  hours,  very  pleasant  to  ourselves,  which 
she  spent  with  us  in  our  domestic  life.  She  was 
ever  made  welcome  when  she  came,  and  was  known 
W  us  as  a  dear,  well-bred,  modest,  clever  little  girl. 
Tlie  novel  went  on.  That  catalogue  of  the  skeletons 
gave  us  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest,  and  many 
were  the  tears  which  she  shed  over  it,  and  sad  were 
the  misgivings  by  which  she  was  afflicted,  though  nev¬ 
er  vanquished  !  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  girl 
of  eighteen  should  portray  characters  such  as  she 
had  never  known  ?  In  her  intercourse  with  the 
curate  all  the  intellect  had  been  on  her  side.  She 
had  loved  him  because  it  was  requisite  to  her  to 
love  some  one  ;  and  now,  as  she  had  loved  him,  she 
was  as  true  as  steel  to  him.  But  there  had  been  al¬ 
most  nothing  for  her  to  learn  from  him.  The  plan 
of  the  novel  went  on,  and  as  it  did  so  we  became 
more  and  more  despondent  as  to  its  success.  And 
tlux)ugh  it  all  we  knew  how  contrary  it  was  to  our 
own  judgment  to  expect,  even  to  dream  of,  anything 
but  faUm’e.  Though  we  went  on  working  with  her, 
finding  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  resist  her  en¬ 
treaties,  we  did  tell  her  from  day  to  day  that,  even 
presuming  she  were  entitled  to  hope  for  ultimate 
success,  Me  must  go  through  an  apprenticeship  of 
ten  years  before  she  could  reach  it.  Then  she 
would  sit  silent,  repressing  her  tears,  and  searching 
for  argimients  with  which  to  support  her  cause. 

“  Working  hard  is  apprenticeship,”  she  said  to  us 
once. 

“  Yes,  Marj' ;  but  the  work  will  be  more  useful, 
and  the  apprenticeship  more  wholesome,  if  you  will 
take  them  for  what  they  are  worth.” 

“  I  shall  be  dead  in  ten  years,”  she  said. 

“  If  you  thought  so  you  would  not  intend  to  mar- 
rj-  Mr.  Donne.  But  even,  were  it  certain  that  such 
would  be  vour  fate,  how  can  that  alter  the  state  of 
things  ?  ^he  world  will  know  nothing  of  that ;  and 
if  it  did,  would  the  world  buy  your  book  out  of 
pity  ?  ” 

“  I  want  nobody  to  pity  me,”  she  said ;  “  but  I 
want  you  to  help  me.”  So  we  went  on  helping  her. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  she  had  not  put  pen  to 
paper  on  the  absolute  body  of  her  projected  novel ; 
and  yet  she  had  worked  daily  at  it,  arranging  its  fu¬ 
ture  construction. 

During  the  next  month,  when  we  were  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March,  a  gleam  of  real  success  came  to  her. 
We  had  told  her  frankly  tliat  we  would  publish  noth¬ 
ing  of  hers  in  the  j)eriodical  which  we  were  our¬ 
selves  conducting.  She  had  become  too  dear  to  os 
for  us  not  to  feel  tliat  were  we  to  do  so,  we  should 
be  doing  it  rather  for  her  sake  than  for  that  of  our 
readers.  But  we  did  procure  for  her  the  publication 
of  two  short  stories  elseinhere.  For  these  she  re¬ 
ceived  twelve  guineas,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  found  an  El  Dorado  of  literary  wealth.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  ecstasy  when  she  knew  that  her 
work  would  be  printed,  or  her  renewed  triumph 
when  the  first  humble  check  was  given  into  h» 
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hands.  There  are  those  who  will  think  that  such 
a  triumph,  *as  connected  with  literature,  must  be 
sordid.  For  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  money  payment  for  work  done  is  the  best  and 
most  honest  test  of  success.  We  are  sure  that  it  is 
so  felt  by  young  barristers  and  young  doctors,  and 
we  do  not  see  why  rejoicing  on  such  realization  of 
long-cherished  hope  should  be  more  vile  with  the 
literarv'  aspirant  than  with  them.  “  What  do  you 
think  1  ’ll  do  first  with  it  V  ”  she  said.  We  thought 
she  meant  to  send  something  to  her  lover,  and  we 
told  her  so.  “  I  ’ll  buy  mamma  a  bonnet  to  go  to 
chimch  in.  I  did  n’t  tell  you  before,  but  she  has  n’t 
been  these  three  Sundays  because  she  has  n't  one 
fit  to  be  seen.”  I  changed  the  check  for  her,  and 
she  went  off  and  bought  the  bonnet. 

Though  I  was  successful  tor  her  in  regard  to  the 
two  stories,  I  could  not  go  beyond  that.  We  could 
have  filled  pages  of  periodicals  with  her  writing  had 
we  been  wiltiM  that  she  should  work  without  re¬ 
muneration.  She  herself  was  anxious  for  such 
work/  thinking  that  it  would  lead  to  something  bet¬ 
ter.  But  we  opposed  it,  and,  indeed,  would  not  per¬ 
mit  it,  believing  that  work  so  done  can  be  service¬ 
able  to  none  but  those  who  accept  it  that  pages  may 
be  filled  without  cost. 

During  the  whole  winter,  while  she  was  thus  work¬ 
ing,  she  was  in  a  state  of  alarm  about  her  lover. 
Her  hope  was  ever  that  when  warm  weather  came 
he  would  again  be  well  and  strong:  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  sadder  than  such  hope  founded  on  such  source. 
For  does  not  the  winter  follow  the  summer,  and 
then  again  comes  the  killing  spring  ?  At  this  time 
she  used  to  read  us  passages  from  his  letters,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  speak  of  little  but  his  own 
health.  In  her  literarj'  ambition  he  never  seemed 
to  have  taken  part  since  she  had  declared  her  inten- 
■  tion  of  writing  profane  novels.  As  regarded  him, 
his  sole  merit  to  us  seemed  to  be  in  his  truth  to  her. 
He  told  her  that  in  his  opinion  they  two  were  as 
much  joined  together  as  though  the  service  of  the 
Church  had  bound  them ;  but  even  in  saying  that 
he  spoke  ever  of  himself  and  not  of  her.  Well, — 
May  came,  dangerous,  doubtful,  deceitfiil  May,  and 
he  was  worse.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  dread 
word,  Consumption,  passed  her  lips.  It  had  already 
assed  ours  mentally  a  score  of  times.  We  asked 
er  what  she  herself  would  wish  to  do.  Would  she 
desire  to  go  down  to  Dorsetshire  and  see  him  ?  She 
thought  awhile,  and  said  that  she  would  wait  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer. 

'The  novel  went  on,  and  at  length,  in  June,  she 
was  writing  the  actual  words  on  which,  as  she 
thought,  so  much  depended.  She  had  really 
brought  the  story  into  some  shape  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  her  chapters ;  and  sometimes  even  I  began 
to  hope.  There  were  moments  in  which  with  her 
hope  was  almost  certainty.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
Mr.  Donne  declared  himself  to  be  better.  He  was 
to  have  a  holiday  in  August,  and  then  he  intended 
to  run  up  to  London  and  see  his  betrothed.  He 
still  gave  details,  which  were  dirtressing  to  us,  of 
his  own  symptoms ;  but  it  was  manifest  that  he 
himself  was  not  desponding,  and  she  was  governed 
in  her  trust  or  in  her  despair  altogether  by  him. 
But  when  Ai^st  came  the  period  of  his  visit  was 
postponed.  'The  heat  had  made  him  weak,  and  he 
was  to  come  in  September. 

Early  in  August  we  ourselves  went  away  for  our 
annual  recreation,  —  not  that  we  shoot  grouse,  or 
that  we  have  any  strong  opinion  that  August  and 
September  are  the  best  months  in  the  year  for  holi¬ 


day  making,  —  but  that  everybody  does  go  in  Au¬ 
gust.  We  ourselves  are  not  specially  fond  of  Au¬ 
gust.  In  many  places  to  whicn  one  goes  a  touring 
mosquitos  bite  in  that  month.  The  heat,  too,  pre¬ 
vents  one  from  walking.  The  inns  are  all  full,  and 
the  railways  crowded.  April  and  May  are  twice 
pleasanter  months  in  which  to  see  the  world  and 
the  country.  But  fashion  is  everything,  and  no 
man  or  woman  will  stay  in  town  in  August  for 
whom  there  exists  any  practicability  of  leaving  it. 
We  went  on  the  10th,— just  as  though  we  had  a 
moor,  and  one  of  the  last  things  we  did  before  our 
departure  was  to  read  and  revise  the  last  written 
chapter  of  Mary’s  story. 

About  the  end  of  September  we  returned,  and 
up  to  that  time  the  lover  had  not  come  to  London. 
Immediately  on  our  return  we  wrote  to  Mary,  and 
the  next  morning  she  was  with  us.  She  had  seat¬ 
ed  herself  on  her  usual  chair  before  she  spoke,  and 
we  had  taken  her  hand  and  asked  after  herself  and 
her  mother.  Tlien,  with  something  of  mirth  in  our 
tone,  we  demanded  the  work  which  she  had  done 
since  our  departure.  “  He  is  dying,”  she  replied. 

She  did  not  weep  as  she  spoke.  It  was  not  on 
such  occasions  as  this  that  the  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
But  there  was  in  her  face  a  look  of  fixed  and  settled 
misery,  which  convinced  us  that  she  at  least  did  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  her  own  assertion.  We  muttered 
something  as  to  om:  hope  that  she  was  mistaken. 
“  The  doctor  there  has  written  to  tell  mamma 
that  it  is  so.  Here  is  his  letter.”  The  doctor’s 
letter  was  a  good  letter,  written  with  more  of  as¬ 
surance  than  doctors  can  generally  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  express.  “  I  fear  that  I  am  justified  in 
telling  you,”  said  the  doctor,  “  that  it  can  only  be 
a  question  of  weeks.”  We  got  up  and  took  her 
hand.  There  was  not  a  word  to  be  uttered. 

“  I  must  go  to  him,”  she  said  after  a  pause. 

“  Well,  —  yes.  It  will  be  better.” 

“  But  we  have  no  money.”  It  must  be  explained 
now  that  oft'ers  of  slight,  very  slight,  pecuniary  aid 
had  been  made  by  us  both  to  Mary  and  her  mother 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  These  had  been  re¬ 
fused  with  adamantine  firmness,  but  always  with 
something  of  mirth,  or  at  least  of  humor,  attached 
to  the  refusal.  The  mother  would  simply  refer  to 
the  daughter,  and  Mary  would  declare  that  they 
could  manage  to  see  the  twelvemonth  through  and 
go  back  to  Comboro,  without  becoming  absolute 
beggars.  She  would  allude  to  their  joint  wardrobe, 
and  would  confess  that  there  would  not  have  been 
a  pair  of  boots  between  them  but  for  that  twelve 
guineas ;  and  indeed  she  seemed  to  have  stretched 
that  modest  incoming  so  as  to  cover  a  legion  of 
pmx:hases.  And  of  these  things  she  was  never 
ashamed  to  speak.  We  think  there  must  l^jye 
been  at  least  two  gray  frocks,  because  the  fix)cfcr#»s 
always  clean,  and  never  absolutely  shabby.  Our 
girls  at  home  declared  that  they  had  seen  three. 
Of  her  frock,  as  it  happened,  she  never  spoke  to  us, 
but  the  new  boots  and  the  new  gloves,  “  and  ever 
so  manv  things  that  I  can’t  tell  you  about,  which 
we  really  couldn’t  have  gone  without,”  all  came 
out  of  the  twelve  guineas.  That  she  had  taken,  not 
only  with  delight,  but  with  triumph.  But  pecuniarv 
assistance  from  ourselves  she  had  always  refused!. 
“  It  would  be  a  gift,”  she  would  say. 

“  Have  it  as  you  like.” 

“  But  people  don’t  give  other  people  money,” 

“  Don’t  they  ?  That ’s  all  you  know  about  the 
world,” 

“  Yes,  to  beggars.  We  hope  we  needn’t  come 
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to  that.”  It  was  thus  that  shu  always  answered  us, 

—  but  always  with  something  of  laughter  in  her 
eye,  as  though  their  poverty  was  a  joke.  Now, 
when  the 'demand  upon  her  was  fur  that  which  did 
not  concern  her  personal  comfort,  which  referred 

•  to  a  matter  felt  by  her  to  be  vitally  important,  she 
declared,  without  a  minute’s  hesitation,  that  she 
had  not  money  for  the  journey. 

“  Of  course  you  can  have  money,”  we  said.  “  I 
suppose  you  will  go  at  once  ?  ” 

“O  yes, — at  once;  that  is,  in  a  day  or  two, 

—  atter  he  shall  have  received  my  letter.  Why 
should  I  wait  ?  ”  We  sat  down  to  write  a  check, 
and  she,  seeing  what  we  were  doing,  asked  how 
much  it  was  to  be.  “  No,  —  half  that  will  do,”  she 
said.  “Mamma  will  not  go.  We  have  talked  it 
over  and  decided  it.  Yes,  1  know  all  about  that. 
I  am  going  to  see  my  lover, — my  dying  lover; 
and  I  h^ave  to  beg  for  the  money  to  take  me  to  him. 
Of  course  J  am  a  young  girl ;  but  in  such  a  condition 
am  I  to  stand  upon  Uie  ceremony  of  being  taken 
care  of?  A  housemaid  would  n’t  want  to  be  taken 
care  of  at  eighteen.”  We  did  exactly  as  she  bade 
us,  and  then  attempted  to  comfort  her  while  the 
young  man  went  to  get  money  for  the  check.  What 
consmation  was  possible?  It  was  simply  neces¬ 
sary  to  admit  with  frankness  that  sorrow  had  come 
from  which  there  could  be  no  present  release. 
“  Yes,”  she  said.  “  Time  will  cure  it,  —  in  a  way. 
One  dies  in  time,  and  then  of  course  it  is  all  cured.” 
“  One  hears  of  Uiis  kind  of  thing  often,”  she  said 
afterwards,  still  leaning  forward  in  her  chair,  still 
with  something  of  the  old  expression  in  her  eyes, 

—  something  mmost  of  humor  in  spite  of  her  grief ; 
“  but  it  is  the  girl  who  dies.  When  it  is  the  girl 
there  is  n’t,  after  all,  so  much  harm  done.  A  man 
goes  about  the  world  and  can  shake  it  oft ;  and  then, 
there  are  plenty  of  girls.”  W  e  could  not  tell  her  how 
infinitely  more  important,  to  our  thinking,  was  her 
life  than  that  of  him  whom  she  was  going  to  see 
now  for  the  last  time ;  but  there  did  spring  up  with¬ 
in  our  mind  a  feeling,  greatly  opposed  to'  that  con¬ 
viction  which  formerly  we  had  endeavored  to  im¬ 
press  upon  herself,  —  that  she  was  destined  to  make 
lor  herself  a  successful  career. 

She  went,  and  remained  by  her  lover’s  bedside 
for  three  weeks.  She  wrote  constantly  to  her 
mother,  and  once  or  twice  to  ourselves.  She  never 
again  allowed  herself  to  entertain  a  gleam  of  hope, 
and  she  spoke  of  her  sorrow  as  a  thing  accom¬ 
plished.  In  her  last  interview  with  us  she  had  hardly 
alluded  to  her  novel,  and  in  her  letters  she  never 
mentioned  it.  But  she  did  say  one  word  which 
made  us  guess  what  was  coming.  “  You  will  find 
me  greatly  changed  in  one  thing,”  she  said ;  “  so 
much  changed  that  I  need, never  have  troubled 
you.”  The  day  of  her  return  to  London  was  twice 
postponed,  but  at  last  she  was  brought  to  leave  him. 
Stern  necessity  was  too  strong  for  her.  Let  her 
pinch  herself  as  she  might,  she  must  live  down  in 
Dorsetshire,  —  and  could  not  live  on  his  means, 
which  were  as  narrow  as  her  own.  She  left  him ; 
and  on  the  day  after  her  arrival  in  London  she 
walked  across  trom  Euston  Square  to  our  office. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “it  is  all  over.  I  shall  never 
see  him  again  on  this  side  of  heaven’s  gates.”  I 
do  not  know  that  we  ever  saw  a  tear  in  her  eyes 
produced  by  her  own  sorrow.  She  was  possessed 
of  some  wonderful  strength  which  seemed  to  suffice 
for  the  bearing  of  any  burden.  Then  she  paused, 
and  we  could  only  sit  silent,  with  our  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  rug.  “  1  have  made  him  a  promise,”  she 


said  at  last.  Of  course  we  asked  her  what  was  the 
promise,  though  at  the  moment  we  thought  that  we 
knew.  “  I  will  make  no  more  attempt  at  novel¬ 
writing.” 

“  Such  a  promise  should  not  have  been  asked,  — 
or  given,”  we  said,  vehemently. 

“  It  should  have  been  asked,  — because  he  thought 
it  right,”  she  answered.  “And  of  course  it  was 
given.  Must  he  not  know  better  than  I  do?  Is 
he  not  one  of  God’s  ordained  priests  ?  In  all  the 
world  is  there  one  so  bound  to  obey  him  as  I  ?  ” 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  that,  liiere  is  no  enthusiasm  equal  to 
that  produced  by  a  death-bed  parting.  “  I  grieve 
greatly,”  she  said,  “  that  you  should  have  had  so 
much  vain  labor  with  a  poor  girl  who  can  never 
profit  by  it.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  the  labor  will  have  been  vain,” 
we  answered,  having  altogether  changed  those 
views  of  ours  as  to  the  futility  of  the  pursu  iWhich 
she  had  adopted. 

“  I  have  destroyed  it  all,”  she  said. 

“  What !  burned  the  novel  ?  ” 

“  Every  scrap  of  it.  I  told  him  that  1  would  do 
so,  and  that  he  should  know  that  I  had  done  it. 
Every  page  was  burned  after  I  got  home  last  night, 
and  then  1  wrote  to  him  before  I  went  to  bed.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  it  wicked  that 
people  should  write  novels  ?  ”  we  asked. 

“  He  thinks  it  to  be  a  misapplication  of  God’s 
gifts,  and  that  has  been  enough  for  me.  He  shall 
judge  for  me,  but  1  will  not  judge  for  others.  And 
what  does  it  matter  ?  I  do  not  want  to  wri  1 1 
novel  now.” 

’They  remained  in  London  till  the  end  ot  the 
year  fur  which  the  married  curate  had  taken  their 
house,  and  then  they  returned  to  Cornboro.  We 
saw  them  frequently  while  they  were  still  in  town, 
and  despatched  them  by  the  train  to  the  north  just 
when  the  winter  was  banning.  At  that  time  the 
young  clergyman  was  still  living  down  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  but  he  was  lying  in  his  grave  when  Christmas 
came.  Mary  never  saw  him  again,  nor  did  she 
attend  his  funeral.  She  wrote  to  us  fr^uently  then, 
as  she  did  for  years  afterwards.  “  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  stood  at  his  grave,”  she  said ;  “  but  it 
was  a  luxury  of  sorrow  that  I  wished  to  enjoy,  and 
they  who  cannot  earn  luxuries  should  not  have 
them.  They  were  going  to  manage  it  for  me  here, 
but  I  knew  I  was  right  to  refuse  it.”  Right,  in¬ 
deed  1  As  far  as  we  knew  her,  she  never  moved  a 
single  point  trom  what  was  right. 

All  these  things  happened  many  years  ago. 
Mary  Gre^lev,  on  her  return  to  Cornboro,  appren¬ 
ticed  herself,  as  it  were,  to  the  married  curate 
there,  and  called  herself,  I  think,  a  female  Scrip¬ 
ture  reader.  I  know  that  she  spent  her  days  in 
working  hard  for  the  religious  aid  of  the  poor 
around  her.  From  time  to  time  we  endeavored  to 
instigate  her  to  literary  work;  and  she  answered 
our  letters  by  sending  us  wonderftil  little  dialogues 
between  Tom  the  Saint  and  Bob  the  Sinner.  vVe 
are  in  no  humor  to  criticise  them  now ;  but  we  can 
assert,  that  though  that  mode  of  religious  teaching 
is  most  distasteim  to  us,  the  literary  merit  shown 
even  in  such  works  as  these  was  very  manifest. 
And  there  came  to  be  apparent  in  them  a  gleam  of 
humor  which  would  sometimes  make  us  thinlr  that 
she  was  sitting*  opposite  to  us  and  looking  at  us, 
and  that  she  was  Tom  the  Saint,  and  that  we  were 
Bob  the  Sinner.  We  said  what  we  could  to  turn 
her  from  her  chosen  path,  throwing  into  our  letters 
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all  the  eloquence  and  all  the  thought  of  which  we 
were  masters ;  but  our  eloquence  and  our  thought 
were  equally  in  vain. 

At  last,  when  eight  years  had  passed  over  her 
head  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Donne,  she  married  a 
missionan'  who  was  going  out  to  some  forlorn 
country  on  the  confines  of  African  colonization ; 
and  there  she  died.  VVe  saw  her  on  board  the 
ship  in  which  she  sailed,  and  before  we  parted 
there  had  come  that  tear  into  her  eyes,  the  old  look 
of  supplication  on  her  lips,  and  the  gleam  of  mirth 
across  her  face.  We  kissed  her  once,  —  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  —  as  we  bade  God  bless  her ! 


ST.  PAUL  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

nr  MATTHEW  AKNOLD. 

II.  (Concluded.) 

That  Paul,  as  we  have  said,  accepted  the  physi¬ 
cal  miracle  of  Christ’s  resurrection  and  ascension 
as  a  part  of  the  signs  and  wonders  which  accompa¬ 
nied  Chrisdanity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Just  in 
the  same  manner  he  accepted  the  eschatology,  as 
it  is  called,  of  his  nation,  —  their  doctrine  of  the 
final  things  and  of  tlie  summons  by  a  trumjwt  in  the 
sky  to  judgment;  he  accepted  Satan,  hierarchies  of 
angels,  and  an  approacMng  end  of  the  world. 
WMt  we  deny  is,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  former 
gives  his  teaching  its  essential  characters,  any  more 
than  his  acceptance  of  the  latter.  We  shoiud  but 
be  continuing,  with,  strict  logical  development, 
Paul’s  essential  line  of  thought,  if  we  said  that  the 
true  ascension  and  glorified  reign  of  Christ  was  the 
triumph  and  reign  of  his  spirit,  his  real  life,  far 
more  ojierative  after  his  death  on  the  cross  than  be¬ 
fore  it ;  and  that  in  this  sense  most  truly  he  and 
all  who  persevere  to  the  end  as  he  did  are  “  sown 
in  weakness  but  raised  in  ixiwer.”  Paul  himself, 
however,  did  not  distinctly-  continue  his  thoughts 
thus,  and  neither  will  we  do  so  for  him.  How  far 
Paul  himself  knew  that  he  had  gone  in  his  irresisti¬ 
ble  bent  to  find,  for  each  of  the  data  of  his  religion, 
that  side  of  moral  and  spiritual  significance  which, 
as  a  mere  sign  and  wonder,  it  had  not  and  could 
not  have ;  —  what  data  he  himself  was  conscious 
of  having  transferred,  through  following  this  bent, 
from  the  first  rank  in  importance  to  the  second ;  — 
we  cannot  know  with  any  certainty. 

That  the  bent  existed,  that  Paul  felt  it  existed, 
and  that  it  establishes  a  wide  difference  between 
the  earliest  epistles  and  the  latest,  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  Already,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  he  declares  that,  “  though  he  had  hence¬ 
forth  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth 
he  knew  him  so  no  more  ” ;  and  iu  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  accordingly,  he  rejects  the  notion  of 
dwelling  on  the  miracidous  Christ,  of  the  descent 
into  heU,  and  of  the  ascent  into  heaven,  and  fixes 
the  believer’s  attention  solely  on  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  on  the  effects  produced  by  an  acquaintance 
with  it.  In  the  same  epistle,  in  like  manner,  Uie 
kingdom  of  God,  of  which  to  the  Thessalonians 
he  described  the  advent  in  such  materializing  and 
popularly  Judaic  language,  has  become  “  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

These  ideas,  we  repeat,  may  never  have  excluded 
others,  which  absorbed  the  most  part  of  Paul’s  con¬ 
temporaries  as  they  absorb  popular  religion  at  this 
day.  To  popular  religion,  the  real  kingdom  of 
God  is  the  New  Jerusalem  with'  its  jaspers  and 
emeralds ;  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  are 
only  the  kingdom  of  God  figuratively.  The  real 


sitting  in  heavenly  places  is  the  sitting  on  throne 
in  a  land  of  pure  delight  after  we  arc  dead ;  serving 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  only  sitting  in  heavenly  places 
figuratively.  Science  exoctlj'’  reverses  this  process ; 
for  science,  the  spiritual  notion  is  the  real  one,  the 
material  notion  is  figurative.  The  astonishing 
greatness  of  Paul  is  that,  coming  when  and  when^ 
and  whence  he  did,  he  yet  grasped  the  spiritual 
notion,  if  not  exclusively  and  fully,  yet  firmly  and 
predominantly;  more  and  more  predominantly 
through  all  the  last  years  of  his  life.  And  what 
makes  him  original  and  himself,  is  not  what  he 
shares  with  his  contemporaries  and  with  modern 
populai'  religion,  but  this  which  he  develops  of  his 
own ;  and  this  which  he  develops  of  his  own  is  just 
of  a  nature  to  make  his  religion  a  theologj'  inste;id 
of  a  theurgj',  and  at  bottom  a  scientific  instead  of 
a  non-scientific  structure.  “  Die  and  re-exist !  ”  says 
Goethe,  —  an  imsuspected  witness,  certainly,  to 
the  psychological  and  scientific  profoundness  of 
Paul’s  conception  of  life  and  death :  “  Die  and  re¬ 
exist  !  for  so  long  as  this  is  not  accomplished,  thou 
art  but  a  troubled  guest  ujwn  an  earth  of  gloom.”  • 

The  three  cartlinal  points  in  Paul’s  theology  are 
not,  therefore,  we  repeat,  those  commonly  assigned 
by  Puritanism,  calling,  justification,  sanctification; 
they  are  thest' :  dging  with  Christ,  resurrection  from 
the  (lead,  growing  into  Christ.  And  we  wll  venture, 
moreover,  to  aftirm  that  the  more  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  read  and  reread  with  a  clear  mind,  the 
more  will  the  conviction  strengthen,  that  the  sense 
indicated  by  the  order  in  which  we  here  class  the 
second  main  term  of  Paul’s  conception  is  the  es¬ 
sential  sense  which  Paul  himself  attaches  to  this 
term,  in  every  single  place  where  in  that  epistle  he 
has  used  it.  Not  tradition  and  not  theory,  but  a 
simple  impartial  study  of  the  development  of  Paul’s 
central  line  of  thought,  brings  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  epistle,  where  Paul 
qjeaks  of  Christ  as  “  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
(jod  with  power  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness 
by  resuirection  from  the  dead,”  to  the  very  end,  the 
essential  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  the  term  resur¬ 
rection  is  that  of  a  rising,  in  this  visible  earthly 
existence,  from  the  death  of  obedience  to  blind, 
selfish  impulse,  to  the  life  of  obedience  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  moral  order;  —  in  Christ’s  case  first,  as  the 
pattern  for  us  to  follow ;  in  the  believer’s  case  after¬ 
wards,  as  following  Christ’s  pattern  through  identi¬ 
fying  himself  with  him. 

We  have  thus  reached  Paul’s  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Puritanism,  which,  nevertheless,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  learnt  its  doctrine  fix)m  St.  Paul  and 
from  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Once,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  term  faith  brought  us  in  contact  with  the 
doctrine  of  Puritanism,  but  only  to  see  that  the  es¬ 
sential  sense  given  to  this  word  by  Paul,  Puritanism 
had  missed  entirely.  Other  parts,  then,  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  than  those  by  which  we 
have  been  occupied  must  have  chiefly  fixed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Puritanism.  And  so  it  has  in  tmth  been. 
Yet  the  parts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
have  occupied  us  are  undoubtedly  the  parts  which 
not  our  own  theories  and  inclinations,  for  we  h.ave 
approached  the  matter  without  any,  but  an  impar¬ 
tial  criticism  of  Paul’s  real  line  of  thought  must 
elevate  as  the  most  important.  If  a  somewhat 
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pedantic  form  of  expression  may  be  forgiven  for  Adam.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  Paul  Judaizes 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  say  that  of  the  in  his  use  here  of  this  stor^' ;  so  entirely  does  he 
eleven  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  subordinate  it  to  bis  purpose  of  illustration,  using  it 
—  the  chapters  which  convey  Paul’s  theology,  just  as  he  might  have  used  it  had  he  believed, 
though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  with  any  scholastic  which  undoubtedly  he  did  not,  that  it  was  merely  a 
purpose  or  in  any  formal  scientific  mode  of  exposi-  symbolical  legend,  though  a  very  primitive  and 
tion,  —  of  these  eleven  clusters,  the  first,  second,  profound  one,  as  well  asperfectlv  familiar  to  himself 
and  third  are,  in  a  scale  of  importance  fixed  by  a  and  his  hearers.  “  Tnink,”  he  says,  “  how  in 
scientific  criticism  of  Paul’s  line  of  thought,  sub-  Adam’s  fall  one  man’s  one  transgression  involved  all 
primary ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  arc  secondary ;  the  men  in  a  punishment ;  then  estimate  the  blessed- 
sixth  and  eighth  are  primary ;  the  seventh  chapter  ness  of  onr  boon  in  Christ,  where  one  man’s  one 
is  sub-primary ;  the  mnth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chap-  righteousness  involves  a  world  of  transgressors  in 
tors  are  secondary.  Furthermore,  to  the  contents  blessing  1  ”  This  is  not  a  scientific  doctrine  of 
of  the  separate  chapters  themselves  this  scale  must  corruption  inherited  through  Adam’s  fall ;  it  is  a 
be  carried  on,  so  far  as  to  mark  that  of  the  two  rhetorical  use  of  Adam’s  fall  in  a  passing  allusion 
great  primary  chapters,  —  the  sixth  and  the  eighth ;  to  it. 

the  eighth  is  primary  down  only  to  the  end  of  the  We  come  to  predestination.  We  have  seen  how 
twenty-eighth  verse ;  from  thence  to  the  end  it  is,  Paul’s  consciousness  of  the  power  in  which  we  live 
however  eloquent,  yet  for  the.  purpose  of  a  scien-  and  move  and  have  our  being  was  twofold.  Hecon- 
tific  criticism  of  Paul’s  essential  theology,  only  sec-  ceived  this  divine  power,  and  with  profound  truth, 
ondary.  The  first  chapter  is  to  the  Gentiles ;  —  as  not  only  the  fountain  of  morals  and  reason,  but 
its  purport  is :  You  have  not  righteousness.  The  also  as  the  fountain  of  life  and  affection.  He 
second  is  to  the  Jews ;  —  its  purport  is  :  No  more  thus  rested  on  the  thought  of  God  as  a  creator,  sus- 
have  you,  though  you  think  you  nave.  The  third  tainer,  father,  as  well  as  on  the  thought  of  him  as  a 
chapter  announces  faith  in  Christ  as  the  one  source  moral  lawgiver  and  judge.  “  The  Lord  is  righteous 
of  righteousness  for  all  men.  The  fourth  chapter  in  all  his  ways.”  But  not  only  so.  Also,  “The 
gives  to  the  notion  of  righteousness  tlirough  faith  Lonl  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
we  sanction  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  his-  all  his  works.  He  opens  his  hand,  and  satisfieth 
tory  of  Abraham.  The  fifth  insists  on  the  causes  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.”  The  power  and 
for  thankfulness  and  exultation  in  the  boon  of  originality  of  Paul’s  theology  consists  in  his  making 
righteousness  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  applies  these  two  notions  combine  for  a  religious  result, 
illustrativelv,  with  this  design,  the  historj'  of  Adam.  What  man  could  not  do  by  the  warnings  of  God 
The  sixth  chapter  comes  to  the  all-important  ques-  the  judge,  he  does,  in  Paul’s  theologv',  by  the  inspi- 
tion,  “  What  w  that  faith  in  Christ  which  I,  Paul,  ration  of  God  the  creator  and  father.  What  he 
mean  ?  ”  and  answers  it.  The  seventh  illustrates  could  not  do  through  the  power  of  reason  and  du- 


the  end  of  the  twenty-ei^th  verse,  develops  and 
completes  the  answer.  The  rest  of  the  eighth 


ty,  he  does  through  the  power  ot  s}’mpathy  and 
emotion.  Tliis  is  grace,  tnis  is  the  free  gift  of  God, 
who  gives  abundantly  beyond  all  that  we  ask  or 


chapter  expresses  the  sense  of  safety  and  gratitude  think,  and  calls  things  that  are  not  as  though  they 
which  the  solution  is  fitted  to  inspire.  The  ninth,  were.  The  sense  of  life,  peace,  and  joy,  which 
tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  uphold  the  second  comes  through  identification  with  Christ,  brings 
chapter’s  thesis,  —  so  hard  to  a  Jew,  so  easy  to  us  with  it  a  deep  and  grateful  consciousness  that  this 
—  uiat  righteousness  is  not  by  the  Jewish  law;  sense  is  none  of  our  own  getting  and  making.  “It  is 
but  dwell  with  hope  and  joy  on  a  final  result  of  not  of  him  tliat  willeth  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
things  which  is  to  M  favorable  to  Israel.  God  that  showeth  mercy.”  As  mural  agents,  for 

We  shall  be  pardoned  this  somewhat  formal  whom  alone  exist  all  the  predicaments  of  merit  and 
analysis  in  consideration  of  the  clearness  with  demerit,  praise  and  blame,  effort  and  failure,  vice 
which  it  enables  us  to  survey  the  Piiritan  scheme  and  virtue,  we  are  impotent  and  lost ;  —  we  are 
of  original  sin,  predestination,  and  justification,  saved  tlirough  our  affections,  it  is  as  sentient  beings 
The  historical  transgression  of  Adam  occupies,  it  we  are  saved!  Well  might  Paul  cry  out,  as  tWs 
will  be  observed,  in  Paul’s  ideas,  by  no  means  the  mystical  but  profound  and  beneficent  conception 

Erimf.rj',  fundamental,  all-important  place  which  it  filled  his  soul :  “  All  things  work  together  for  good 
olds  in  the  ideas  of  Puritanism.  “  This  is  our  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
original  sin,  the  bitter  root  of  all  our  actual  trans-  according  to  his  purpose.”  Well  might  he  say,  in 
gressions,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.”  Ah,  no !  the  gratitude  which  cannot  find  words  enough  to 
Paul  did  not  go  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  for  his  authen-  express  its  sense  of  boundless  favor,  that  those  who 
tic  information  on  this  head.  He  went  to  experi-  reached  peace  with  God  through  identification  with 
ence  for  it.  “  /  see,”  he  says,  “  a  law  in  iny  mem-  Christ  were  vessels  of  mercy,  marked  frem  endless 
bers  fighting  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  ages ;  that  thev  had  been  foreknown,  predestinated, 
bringing  me  into  captivity.”  This  is  the  essential  called,  justified,  glorified. 

testimony  respecting  the  rise  of  sin  to  Paul,  —  this  It  may  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  clear 
rise  of  it  in  ms  own  heart  and  in  the  heart  of  all  understamling  of  his  essential  doctrine,  that  Paul 
the  men  who  hear  him.  At  quite  a  later  stage  in  did  not  stop  here.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  word, 
his  conception  of  the  religious  life,  in  quite  a  sub-  “  prothesis,”  pu/TJosc,  lured  him  on  into  speculative 
ordinate  capacity,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illus-  mazes,  and  involved  him,  at  last,  in  an  embarrass- 
tration,  comes  in  the  allusion  to  Adam  and  to  what  ment,  from  which  he  impatiently  tore  himself  by 
is  called  original  sin.  Paul’s  desire  for  righteous-  the  harsh,  unedifying  image  of  the  clay  and  the 
ness  has  carried  him  to  Christ  and  to  the  concep-  potter.  But  this  is  not  so.  These  allurements  of 
tion  of  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith,  speculation,  which  have  been  fatal  to  so  many  of 
and  he  is  expressing  his  gratitude,  delight,  wonder,  his  interpreters,  never  mastered  Paul.  He  was  led 
at  the  boon  he  has  discovered.  For  the  purpose  of  into  difficulty  by  the  tendency  which  we  have  al- 
exalting  it  he  reverts  to  the  well-known  story  of  ready  noticed  as  making  his  real  imperfection  both 
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as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer,  —  the  tendency  to  had  said,  in  the  Lord’s  name,  to  Israel,  “  Behold, 
Judaize.  Already,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  this  ten-  as  the  clay  in  the  potter’s  hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine 
dency  had  led  him  to  seem  to  rest  his  doctrine  of  hand,  O  house  of  Israel.”  And  the  son  of  Sirach 
justincation  by  faith  upon  the  case  of  Abraham,  comes  yet  nearer  to  Paul’s  very  words :  “  As  the 
whereas  in  truth,  it  needs  all  the  good-will  in  the  clay  is  in  the  potter’s  hand  to  fashion  it  at  his 
world,  and  some  effort  of  ingenuity,  even  to  bring  pleasure,  so  man  is  in  the  hand  of  him  that  made 
the  case  of  Abraham  within  the  operation  of  this  him,  to  render  to  them  as  liketh  him  best.”  Is 
doctrine.  That  righteousness  is  life,  that  all  men  an  original  man’s  essential,  characteristic  idea, 
by  themselves  fail  of  righteousness,  that  only  that  which  he  adopts  thus  bodily  from  some  one 
through  identification  with  Christ  can  they  reach  else  ?  But  take  Paul’s  truly  essential  idea.  “  We 
it,  —  these  propositions,  for  us  at  any  rate,  prove  are  buried  with  Christ  through  baptism  into  death, 
themselves  much  better  than  they  are  proved  by  that  like  as  he  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
the  thesis  that  Abraham  in  old  aw  believed  God’s  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
promise  that  his  seed  should  yet  be  as  the  stars  for  in  newness  of  life.”  Did  Jeremiah  say  that  ?  Is 
multitude,  and  that  this  was  counted  to  him  for  any  one  the  author  of  it  except  Paul  ?  'Then  there 
righteousness.  The  sanction  thus  apparently  given  should  Calvinism  have  looked  for  Paul’s  secret, 
to  the  idea  that  faith  is  a  mere  belief,  or  opinion  of  and  not  in  the  commonplace  about  the  potter  and 
the  mind,  has  put  thousands  of  Paul’s  readers  on  a  the  vessels  of  wrath.  A  commonplace,  which  is  so 
false  track.  But  Paul’s  dealings  with  Abraham  entirely  a  commonplace  to  him,  that  he  contradicts 
did  not  end  here.*  To  establish  his  doctrine  of  it  even  while  he  is  Judaizing ;  for  in  the  verv  batch 
righteousness  by  faith,  he  had  to  eradicate  the  of  chapters  we  are  discussing  he  says :  “  Whoso- 
notion  that  the  Jews  were  specially  privileged,  and  ever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
that,  having  the  Mosaic  law,  they  did  not  need  saved.”  Still  more  clear  is,  on  this  point,  his  real 
anything  farther.  For  us,  this  one  verse  of  the  mind,  when  he  is  not  Judaizing:  “God  is  the 
tenth  chapter :  There  is  no  difference  between  Jew  saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe.” 
and  Greet,  for  it  is  the  same  Lord  of  all,  who  is  rich  And  anythii^,  finally,  which  might  seem  dangerous 
to  all  that  cM  upon  him,  —  and  these  four  words  of  in  the  grateml  sense  of  a  calhn^,  choosing,  and 
another  verse  :  For  righteousness,  heart-faith  neces-  leading  W  eternal  goodness,  —  a  notion  as  natural 
sanf!  —  effect  far  more  for  Paul’s  object  than  his  as  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  is 
thi^  chapters  bristling  with  Old  Testament  quota-  monstrous,  —  Paul  abundantly  supplies  in  more 
tions.  By  quotation,  however,  he  was  to  proceed,  than  one  striking  passage ;  as,  for  instance,  in  that 
in  order  to  invest  his  doctrine  with  the  talismanic  incomparable  third  chapter  of  the  Philippians 
virtues  of  a  verbal  sanction  fix)m  the  law  and  the  (from  which,  and  from  the  sixth  and  eighth  ehap- 
prophets.  He  shows,  therefore,  that  the  law  and  the  ters  of  the  Romans,  Paul’s  whole  theology,  if  all 
prophets  had  said  that  only  a  remnant,  an  elect  his  other  writings  were  lost,  might  be  recon- 
remnant,  of  Israel  should  be  saved,  and  that  the  structed),  where  he  expresses  his  humble  conscious- 
rest  should  be  blinded.  But  to  say  that  peace  with  ness  that  the  mystical  resurrection  which  is  his 
God  through  Christ  inspires  such  an  abounding  aim,  glorj-,  and  salvation,  he  does  not  yet,  and  can- 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  of  its  not  being  our  work,  not,  completely  attain. 

that  we  can  only  speak  of  ourselves  as  called  and  The  grand  doctrine,  then,  which  Calvinistic 
chosen  to  it,  is  one  thing ;  in  so  speaking,  we  are  Puritanism  has  gathered  from  Paul,  turns  out  to 
on  the  ground  of  personal  experience.  But  to  say  be  a  secondary  notion  of  his,  which  he  himself,  too, 
that  God  has  blinded  and  reprobated  other  men,  so  has  contradicted  or  corrected.  But,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  shall  not  reach  this  blessing,  is  to  quit  “  Christ  meritoriously  obtained  eternal  redemption 
the  ground  of  personal  experience,  and  to  begin  em-  for  us.”  We  rely  entirely,  as  the  quarterly  organ 
ploying  the  magnified  and  non-faatural  man  in  the  of  Puritanism  has  just  told  us  in  its  hundredth 
next  street.  We  then  require,  in  order  to  account  number,  on  “  the  sacrificial  Atonement  of  the  Di- 
for  his  proceedings,  such  an  analogy  as  that  of  the  vine  Son  of  God.”  God,  his  justice  being  satisfied 
clay  and  the  potter.  This  is  Calvinism,  and  St.  by  Christ’s  bearing  according  to  compact  our  guilt 
Paul  undoubtedly  fells  into  it.  But  the  important  and  dying  in  our  stead,  is  appeased  and  set  free  to 
thing  to  remark  is,  that  this  Calvinism,  which  with  exercise  towards  us  his  mercy,  and  to  justify  and 
the  Calvinist  is  primarj-,  is  with  Paul  secondaiy  sanctify  us  in  consideration  of  Christ’s  righteous- 
or  evqn  less  that  secondary.  What  with  Calvinists  ness  imputed  to  us,  if  we  give  our  heartybelief  and 
is  their  fundamental  idea,  the  centre  of  their  theol-  consent,  to  the  satisfaction  thus  made.  This  hearty 
ogy,  is  for  Paul  an  idea  added  to  his  central  ideas,  belief  being  given,  “  we  rest,”  to  use  the  conse- 
and  extraneous  to  them ;  brought  in  incidentally,  crated  expression  already  (quoted,  “  in  the  finished 
and  due  to  the  necessities  of  a  bad  mode  of  recom-  work  of  a  Saviour.”  This  is  now,  as  predestination 
mending  and  enforcing  his  thesis.  It  is  as  if  New-  formerlv  was,  the  favorite  thesis  of  popular  theol- 
ton  had  introduced  into  his  exposition  of  the  law  ogy.  And,  like  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  it 
of  gravitation  an  incidental  statement,  perhaps  professes  to  be  specially  derived  from  St.  Paul, 
erroneous,  about  light  or  colors ;  and  we  were  then  But  whoever  has  followed  attentively  the  main 
to  make  this  statement  the  head  and  front  of  New-  line  of  St.  Paul’s  theology,  as  we  have  tried  to 
ton’s  law.  The  theolcmcal  idea  of  reprobation  show  it,  will  see  at  once  that  in  St.  Paul’s  essen- 
was  an  idea  of  Jewish  meology  as  of  ours,  an  idea  tial  ideas  this  popular  notion  of  a  substitution,  a 
familiar  to  Paul  and  a  part  of  his  training,  an  idea  sacrifice,  and  an  imputation  of  alien  merit  has  no 
which  probably  he  never  consciously  abandoned,  place.  Paul  knows  notlung  of  a  sacrificial  atone- 
But  its  complete  secondariness  in  him  is  clearly  ment ;  what  Paul  knows  of  is  a  reconciling  sacri- 
established  by  other  considerations  than  those  fice.  The  real  substitution,  for  Paul,  is  not  the 
which  we  have  drawn  from  the  place  and  manner  substitution  of  Christ  in  men’s  steail  as  victim  on 
of  his  introduction  of  it.  The  very  phrase  about  the  cross  to  God’s  offended  justice ;  it  is  the  sub- 
the  clay  and  the  potter  is  not  Paul’s  own ;  he  does  stitution  by  which  the  believer,  in  his  own  person, 
but  repeat  a  stock  theological  figure.  Jeremiah  repeats  Cmst’s  dying  to  sin.  Paul  says,  in  real 
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truth,  to  our  Puritans  with  their  magicM  and 
mechanical  salvation,  just  what  he  said  to  the  men 
of  circumcision :  “  If  I  preach,  resting  in  the  finished 
work  of  a  Saviour,  why  am  I  yet  persecuted  1  why 
do  1  die  daily?  then  is  the  stunMing-block  of  the 
cross  annulled.  That  hard,  that  wellnigh  impossi¬ 
ble  doctrine  that  our  whole  course  must  be  a  cruci¬ 
fixion  and  a  resurrection,  even  as  Christ’s  whole 
coarse  was  a  crucifixion  and  a  resurrection,  be¬ 
comes  superfluous.  Yet  this  is  my  central  doc¬ 
trine.” 

The  notion  of  God,  as  a  ma^ified  and  non-nat- 
mnl  man,  appeased  by  a  sacrifice,  and  remitting, 
in  consideration  of  it,  his  wrath  against  those  who 
had  offended  him,  —  this  notion  of  God,  which 
science  repels,  was  equally  repelled,  in  spite  of  all 
that  his  nation,  time,  and  training  had  in  them  to 
favor  it,  Iw  the  profound  relipous  sense  of  Paul. 
In  none  of  his  epistles  is  the  reconciling  work  of 
Christ  really  presented  under  this  aspect.  One 

Eat  epistle  there  is  which  does  present  it  under 
i  aspect,  —  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If 
other  proof  were  wanting,  this  alone  would  make 
it  impossible  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
should  be  Paul’s;  and  indeed  of  all  the  epistles 
which  bear  his  name,  it  is  the  only  one  whicn  m^ 
not,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  caused  by  some  diffi¬ 
culties,  be  finally  attributed  to  him.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  full  of  beauty  and  power ;  and 
what  may  be  called  the  extenor  conduct  of  its 
argument  is  as  able  and  satisfying  as  Paul’s  exte¬ 
rior  conduct  of  his  argument  is  generally  embar¬ 
rassed.  Its  detaUs  arc  fiill  of  v^at  is  edifying; 
but  its  central  conception  of  Christ’s  death,  as  a 
perfect  sacrifice  which  consummated  the  imperfect 
tacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law,  is  a  mere  notion  of  the 
understanding,  and  is  not  a  religious  idea.  The 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  Apollos  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  derives  corroboration  from  tbe  one 
account  of  him  which  we  have ;  that  “  he  was  an 
eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.” 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  just  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  as  might  naturally  have  come  from  an  elo¬ 
quent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
whom  the  intelligence  and  the  powers  of  com¬ 
bining,  type-establishing,  and  expounding,  some¬ 
what  dominated  the  religious  perceptions.  Turn 
it  which  way  you  will,  the  notion  of  vicarious  sac¬ 
rifice,  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  delivers, 
will  never  truly  speak  to  the  religious  sense,  or 
bear  fhiit  for  true  religion.  It  is  no  blame  to 
Apollos  if  he  was  led  astray  by  this  notion  of  vica¬ 
rious  sacrifice,  for  the  whole  world  was  full  of  it, 
up  to  his  time,  in  his  time,  and  since  his  time ;  and 
it  has  driven  theologians  before  it  like  sheep.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  Apollos  should  have  adopted 
it,  but  that  Paul  should  have  been  enabled,  through 
the  incomparable  power  and  energy  of  religious  pei^ 
ception  informinghis  intellectual  perception,  steadily 
to  put  it  aside.  Figures  drawn  from  this  dominant 
notion  he  used,  for  it  has  so  saturated  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  language  of  humanity  that  its  figures  pass 
naturally  and  irresistibly  into  all  our  speech ;  p<^ 
ular  Puritanism  consists  of  the  notion  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  set  forth  with  Paul’s  figures. 
But  the  notion  itself  Paul  had  put  aside,  and  had 
substituted  for  it  a  better. 

The  term  sacrifice  contains  three  notions:  the 
notion  of  winning  the  favor  or  buying  off  the  wrath 
of  a  powerful  being  by  giving  him  something  pre¬ 
cious;  the  notion  of  parting  with  something  pre¬ 
cious  ;  and  the  notion  of  expiation,  not  in  the  sense 


of  buying  off"  wrath  or  satisfying  a  claim,  but  of 
suffering  in  that  wherein  we  have  sinned.  The 
first  notion  is,  at  bottom,  merely  superstitious,  and 
belongs  to  the  ignorant  and  fear-ridden  chiliUiood 
humanity ;  it  is  the  main  element,  however,  in  the 
Puritan  conception  of  justification.  The  second 
notion  explains  itself ;  it  is  the  main  element  in  the 
Pauline  conception  of  justification.  The  third  no¬ 
tion  may  easily  be  misdealt  with ;  but  it  has  a  pro¬ 
found  truth ;  something  of  it  has  no  doubt  made  its 
way  into  the  Puritan  conception  of  justification, 
and  inspires  whatever  in  that  conception  is  true 
and  wholesome ;  in  Paul’s  conception  of  justifica¬ 
tion  there  is  much  of  it.  Christ  parted  with  what, 
to  men  in  general,  is  the  most  precious  of  things,  — 
individual  self  and  selfishness ;  he  pleased  not  him¬ 
self,  obeyed  the  Spirit  of  God,  died  to  sin  and  to 
the  law  in  our  members,  consummated  upon  the 
cross  this  death ;  that  is  Paul’s  essential  notion  of 
Christ’s  sacrifice.  This  proceeding  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh  ” ;  that  notion,  also,  is  veiy-  present 
along  with  the  other  to  Paul’s  mind.  Through  the 
solidarity  of  men,  eminent  suffering,  by  an  eminent 
person,  becomes  representative ;  Uierefore,  in  that 
death  of  Christ  to  selfish  impulse  which  his  cruci¬ 
fixion  crowns  and  symbolizes,  the  race  solemnly 
suffers  wherein  the  race  had  sinned,  and  condemns 
that  wherein  it  had  sinned.  This  is  the  expiatory 
aspect  of  Christ’s  death  for  the  imagination ;  its 
expiatory  aspect  firom  a  moral  point  of  view  is 
that  such  a  solemn  and  dolorous  condemnation  of 
sin  does  actually  loosen  sin’s  hold  and  attraction 
upon  us  who  regard  it,  —  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
die  to  sin.* 

Christ’s  sacrifice,  and  the  condemnation  of  sin  it 
contmned,  was  made  for  us  while  we  were  yet  sin¬ 
ners  ;  it  was  made  irrespectively  of  our  power  or 
inclination  to  sympathize  with  it  and  appreciate  it. 
Yet,  even  thus,  the  sacrifice  reconciled  us  to  God, 
to  die  eternal  order;  for  it  contained  the  means, 
the  only  possible  means,  of  our  being  brought  into 
harmony  with  this  order.  Christ,  however,  was 
delivered  for  our  sins  while  we  were  yet  sinners. 
But  presenj^  the  influence  of  the  pregnant  act 
gains  us.  Then  come  the  sympathy  for  me  act  and 
me  appreciation  of  it,  which  its  doer  never  regard¬ 
ed  ;  laith  in  him  enters  into  us,  masters  us.  We 
identify  ourselves  with  him;  we  repeat,  through 
the  power  of  this  identification,  his  death  to  the  law 
of  the  flesh  and  self-pleasing,  his  condemnation  of 
sin  in  the  flesh;  the  death  how  imperfectly,  the 
condemnation  how  remorsefully !  But  we  rise  with 
him  to  life,  the  only  true  life,  of  imitation  of  God, 
of  putting  on  the  new  man  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  eternal  law  of  the  moral  order  which  by 
ourselves  we  could  not  follow.  Then  God  justifies 
us;  we  have  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the 
sense  of  having  it ;  we  are  fteed  firom  the  oppressing 
sense  of  etemm  order  guiltily  outraged  and  sternly 
retributive ;  we  act  in  joyful  conformity  with  God’s 
will,  instead  of  in  miserable  rebellion  to  it ;  we  are 
in  harmony  with  the  universal  order  and  feel  that 
we  are  in  harmony  with  it.  If,  then,  Christ  was 
delivered  for  our  sins,  he  was  raised  for  our  justifica¬ 
tion.  If  by  his  death  we  were  reconciled  to  God, 
by  the  means  being  thus  provided  for  our  else  im- 

*  Tbe  flnt  aipect  ii  presented  In  Qsl.  iU.  13  ;  the  second  In  OsL 
I.  4.  In  the  first  ssprat  Christ  is  the  amAvrpoi'  or  ntnsom :  in 
Uie  second,  the  napnfuov  or  witness.  Popular  theolofar  prefers 
to  regard  him  as  the  iyriXvrpov ;  Paul  preferred  to  regard  him 
as  the  iiafirvpu>¥,  —  the  teitimonf,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death, 
to  the  power  and  goodness  of  Qod. 
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possible  access  to  Grod,  much  more,  when  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  these  means  and  died  with 
him,  are  we  saved  by  his  life  of  which  we  partake. 
Henceforward  we  are  not  only  justified  but  sancti¬ 
fied  ;  not  only  in  hannony  with  the  eternal  order 
and  at  peace  with  Grod,  but  consecrated  *  and  un¬ 
alterably  devoted  to  them ;  and  from  this  devotion 
comes  an  ever-growing  union  with  God  in  Christ, 
an  advance,  as  St.  Paul  says,  from  glory  to  glory. 

This  is  •Paul’s  conception  of  Christ’s  sacrifice. 
His  figures  of  ransom,  redemption,  propitiation, 
blood,  ofiering,  all  attach  themselves  to  his  central 
idea  of  identification  with  Cfirint  through  dying  with 
him,  and  are  strictly  subseriient  to  it.  This  lan¬ 
guage  of  Paul’s  has  its  own  beauty  and  propriety ; 
It  is  imaginative  language;  there  is  no  need  for 
turning  it,  as  Puritanism  has  done,  into  the  method¬ 
ical  language  of  the  schools.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
turned  into  methodical  language,  then  it  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  into  which  wo  have  translated  it  that  trans¬ 
lates  it  truly. 

We  have  seen  how  it  fares  with  one  of  the  two 
great  tenets  which  Puritanism  has  extracted  from 
St.  Paul,  —  the  tenet  of  predestination.  We  now  see 
how  it  fares  with  the  other,  the  tenet  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  Paul’s  figures  our  Puritans  have  taken  liters 
ally,  while  for  ms  central  idea  they  have  substituted 
another,  which  is  not  his.  And  his  central  idea 
they  have  turned  into  a  figure,  and  have  let  it  al¬ 
most  disappear  out  of  their  mind.  His  essential 
idea  lost,  his  figures  misused,  an  idea  essentially 
not  his  substituted  for  his,  —  the  unedifying  patch- 
work  thus  made,  Puritanism  has  stamped  with 
Paul’s  name  and  called  the  gospel.  It  thunders  at 
Romanism  for  not  preaching  it,  it  casts  off  Angli¬ 
canism  for  not  setting  it  forth  alone  and  unreserved¬ 
ly,  it  founds  organizations  of  its  own  to  give  full 
effect  to  it ;  these  organizations  guide  politics,  gov¬ 
ern  statesmen,  destroy  institutions ;  —  and  they  are 
based  upon  a  blunder  I 

It  is  to  Protestantism,  and  this  its  Puritan  gospel, 
that  the  reproaches  thrown  on  St.  Paul,  for  shut¬ 
ting  up  religion  of  the  heart  into  theories  of  the 
he^  about  election  and  justification,  rightly  at¬ 
tach.  St.  Paul  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  begins 
with  seeking  righteousness  and  ends  with  finding 
it ;  from  first  to  last,  the  practical  religious  sense 
never  deserts  him.  If  he  could  have  seen  and 
heard  our  preachers  of  predestination  and  justifica¬ 
tion,  they  are  just  the  people  he  would  have  called 
“  diseased  about  questions  and  word-battliugs.” 
He  would  have  told  Puritanism  that  every  Sunday, 
when  in  all  its  countless  chapels  it  reads  him  and 
preaches  from  him,  the  veil  is  upon  its  heart.  'Tlie 
moment  it  reads  him  right,  a  veil  will  seem  to  be 
taken  away  ikim  its  heart,  it  will  feel  as  though 
scales  were  fallen  from  its- eyes. 

But  leaving  Puritanism  and  its  errors,  let  us 
turn  again  for  a  moment,  before  we  end,  to  the 
glorious  apostle  who  has  occupied  us  so  long.  He 
died,  and  mankind’s  familiar  fancies  of  appease¬ 
ment  and  vicarious  sacrifice,  from  which,  by  a 
prodig)'  of  religious  insight,  Paul  had  been  able  to 
disengage  the  death  of  Christ,  rushed  over  it  and 
made  it  their  own.  Back  rolled  umn  the  human 
soul  the  mist  which  the  fires  of  Paul’s  spiritual 
genius  had  dispersed  for  a  few  short  years.  The 
mind  of  the  whole  world  was  imbrued  in  the  idea 

*  The  endlcu  worda  which  PariUoiim  has  wuted  upnntoncli^- 
eation,  a  magical  fllliog  with  gooUncaa  and  tiolineas,  flow  from  a 
mere  mlatakc  in  tranelatiug ;  hyuuriU:  means  con$tcraUoH,  a 
setting  apart  to  hotj  aerrice. 


of  blood,  and  only  through  the  false  idea  of  sacri¬ 
fice  did  they  reach  Paul’s  true  one.  Paul’s  idea  of 
dying  with  Christ  the  Imitation  elevates  more  con¬ 
spicuously  tlian  any  Protestant  treatise  elevates  it ; 
but  it  elevates  it  environed  and  enfolded  with  the 
idea  of  appeasement,  —  of  the  magnified  and  non¬ 
natural  man  wrath-filled  and  blood-exacting,  the 
human  victim  adding  his  piacular  sufferings  to 
those  of  the  divine.  Meanwhile  another  danger 
was  preparing.  Gifted  men  had  brought  to  the 
study  of  St.  Paul  the  habits  of  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  schools,  and  philosophized  where  Paul  Orien¬ 
talized.  Augustine,  a  great  genius,  —  who  can 
doubt  it  ?  —  nay,  a.  great  religious  genius,  but  unlike 
Paul  in  this,  and  inferior  to  him,  that  he  confused 
the  boundaries  of  metaphysics  and  religion,*  which 
Paul  never  did,  —  Augustine  set  the  example  of 
finding  in  Paul’s  eastern  speech,  just  as  it  stood,  the 
formal  propositions  of  western  dialectics.  Last 
came  the  interpreter  in  whose  slowly  relaxing 
grasp  we  still  lie,  —  the  heavy-handed  Protestant 
Philistine.  Sincere,  gross  of  perception,  prosaic, 
he  saw  in  Paul’s  mystical  idea  of  man’s  investiture 
with  the  righteousness  of  God  nothing  but  a  strict 
legal  transaction,  and  reserved  all  his  imagination 
for  Hell  and  the  New  Jerusalem  and  his  foretaste 
of  them.  A  so-called  Pauline  scheme  was  in  every 
one’s  mouth ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  true  Paul  lay 
lost  and  buried. 

Every  one  who  has  been  at  Rome  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  see  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  rebuilt  after  a 
destruction  by  fire  forty  years  ago.  The  church 
stands  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city,  on  the  way  to 
Ostia  and  the  desert.  The  interior  has  all  the 
costly  magnificence  of  Italian  churches;  on  the 
ceiling  is  written  in  gilded  letters,  “  Doctor  Gen¬ 
tium.”  Gold  glitters  and  marbles  gleam,  hut  man 
and  his  movement  are  not  there.  The  traveller 
has  left  at  a  distance  the  fumum  et  opes  stremtumque 
liomce;  around  him  reigns  solitude.  There  is 
Paul,  with  the  mystery  which  was  hid  from  ages 
and  from  generations,  which  was  manifested  by  him 
for  some  half-score  years,  and  which  then  was 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave.  Not  in  our  day  will 
he  relive,  with  his  incessant  effort  to  spiritualize, 
with  his  incessant  effort  to  make  the  intellect  fol¬ 
low  and  secure  the  religious  perception  in  all  its 
workings.  Of  those  who  care  for  religion,  the 
multitude  of  us  want  the  materialism  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  ;  the  few  want  a  vague  religiosity.  Science, 
which  more  and  more  teaches  us  to  find  in  the 
unapparent  the  real,  will  gradually  serve  to  conquer 
the  materialism  of  popular  religion.  The  friends 
of  vagfue  religiosity,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
more  and  more  taught  bj'  experience  that  a  theol- 
og)',  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  relig¬ 
ion,!  is  wanted  for  religion ;  but  a  theology  whiA 
is  a  true  theology,  not  a  false.  Both  these  influ¬ 
ences  will  work  for  Paul’s  re-emergence.  Tlie 
doctrine  of  Paul  will  arise  out  of  the  tomb  where 
for  centuries  it  has  lain  covered ;  it  will  edify  the 
Church  of  the  future ;  it  will  have  the  consent  of 
happier  generations,  the  applause  of  less  supersti¬ 
tious  ages.  All,  all  will  be  too  little  to  pay  half 

*  Compare  Paul’a  “  blessed  and  only  potentate,  king  of  kings, 
and  lord  of  lords,  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  light,  nn- 
approachable,”  with  Augustine's  “  Deum  sine  quantitate  magnum, 
sine  qualitate  bonom,  sine  tempore  sempitemnm,  sine  morte  ritam, 
sine  inflrmitate  fortem,  sine  mendacio  venim,  sine  situ  ubique 
praisentem,  sine  loco  ubique  totum,”  &c.  The  works  of  this  great 
saint  are  encumbered  with  too  many  pages  of  such  elaborate  fu- 
Ulities. 

t  This  excellent  definition  Is  Monsieur  Reuss’s,  whose  book  I 
hare  already  mentioned. 
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the  debt  which  the  Church  of  God  owes  to  this 
“  least  of  the  apostles,  who  was  not  fit  to  be  called 
an  apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  Church  of 
God.” 

COLOSSAL  FORTUNES. 

We  have  often  thought  that  it  would  bo  very 
pleasant  to  possess  a  princely  fortune.  There  is  a 
pleasure,  well  understood  by  novelists,  in  simply 
calling  up  before  our  imagination  vast  sums  of 
money  and  magnificent  landed  estates.  We  al¬ 
ways*  like  the  last  page,  in  which  the  various 
couples  in  whom  we  have  taken  an  interest  receive 
their  jmrtions  with  the  boundless  liberality  of  a 
good-natured  writer  of  fiction.  We  admire,  the 
young  lady  in  the  model  novel  with  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  a  ring-fence  in  Norfolk,  a  county- 
in  Scotland,  a  castle  in  Wales,  a  villa  at  Richmond, 
a  comer-house  in  Belgi-ava  Square,  and  eighty 
thousand  a  year  in  the  Three  per  Cents :  and  we 
feel  a  sympathetic  thrill  when  l^riam  de  Mendoza 
taWes  a  thousand-pound  note  ftom  a  bundle  on  the 
piano  to  light  the  extingidshed  chibouk  of  Lord 
Codlingsby.  If  there  is  a  pleasure  in  meeting  with 
such  gorgeous  millionnaires  even  in  fairy'-land,  how 
pleasant  it  must  be  to  be  ranked  amongst  their 
counterparts  in  real  life  1  Of  course  the  moralist 
has  plenty  of  apothegms  wherewith  to  damp  our 
satisiaction.  There  are  various  little  sayings  about 
the  blessings  of  mediocrity,  the  delight  of  making 
an  honest  living  by  the  sweat  of  one’s  brow,  and  so 
on,  which  seem  rather  to  savor  of  the  remark  about 
sour  grapes.  Could  any  of  these  severe  gentlemen 
withstand  the  infinite  charms  of  boundless  wealth, 
if  really  within  their  reach  ?  We  admit,  indeed, 
that  there  is  probably  a  certain  limitation  even  to 
the  conveniences  of  money.  We  could  be  tolerably 
content,  say,  with  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and 
can  imagine  a  doubt  whether  the  aildition  of  an 
equal  sum  to  our  annual  income  might  not,  after 
that  point,  begin  to  give  more  trouble  than  it  was 
worth.  Aftei’  one  had  enough  to  satisfy  every 
possible  want,  to  give  ftee  play  to  all  one’s  tastes 
in  art,  literature,  or  science,  to  have  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  of  houses,  and  the  best  of  all  possible  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  we  might  doubt  whether  an 
addition  to  our  wealth  might  not  bring  more  re¬ 
sponsibility"  than  amusement.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  a  man  who  resolves  to  spend  all  his  in¬ 
come  upon  himself  finds  it  very-  difficult,  after  he 
has  passed  a  certain  point,  to  find  any  new  way-  of 
employing  his  fortune  satisfiictorily.  Of  course  it 
is  always  ojien  to  a  man  to  muddle  away  his  money, 
in  gambling  or  charity,  to  any  conceivable  extent; 
but  there  is  practically  a  limit  to  the  sum  which 
can  be  spent  directly  upon  one’s  self.  What  that 
limit  may  be  it  is,  of  course,  very-  difficult  to  fix  in 
practice  ;  but  there  is  no  great  temptation  to  be  so 
rich  that  your  wealth  becomes  a  burden.  Putting 
this  question  out  of  sight,  and  it  is  one  that  has 
little  practical  inferest  for  most  people,  the  natural 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  unregenerate  man 
is  that  summeil  up  so  forcibly  in  Clough’s  ballad :  — 
“  IIow  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigho  ! 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money  !  ■’ 

And  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Few,  however,  of  the  poorer  classes  will  content 
themselves  with  this  reflection  on  hearing  of  one  of 
those  vast  fortunes  whose  existence  is  occasionally- 
brought  before  us.  We  are,  it  may  be,  a  little  too 
jealous,  or  possibly  a  little  too  philosophical  or  too 


humauc,  to  look  upon  them  with  tliat  simple  pleas¬ 
ure  with  which  we  contemplate  a  work  of  art,  or 
with  which  ladies  will  gloat  over  the  stores  in  a 
jeweller’s  shop-window.  We  are  driven  to  reason 
about  it,  and  to  ask  whether  colossal  fortunes  are, 
or  can  be  made,  good  things  for  the  country  in 
which  they  exist.  Our  reflections  probably  take 
the  form  of  a  simple  argument  for  demonstrating 
the  benefits  of  equality-.  It  is  plain  that  the  smn 
of  human  happiness  will  be  greater,  if  a  hundred 
men  have  each  a  thousand  a  year,  than  if  one  man 
had  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  and  the  rest  noth¬ 
ing.  After  the  first  few  thousands,  every-  additional 
thousand  accumulated  upon  a  single  possession 
gives  him  less  additional  pleasure  than  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  To  raise  an  income  of  twentv-  to  one  of 
twenty-one  thousand  a  year  gives  very-  little  extra 
gratification  to  its  owner ;  he  may  keep  another  horse 
or  two,  and  buy  a  few  more  pictures,  but,  all  his 
chief  wants  lieing  gratified,  he  can  at  most  add 
a  few  comparatively  insignificant  luxuries  to  his 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  the  same 
income  to  a  man  who  was  previously  in  the  depths 
of  poverty  may-  lift  him  definitely  to  a  higher  level, 
and  make  his  life  one  of  comfort,  instead  of  one  of 
constant  toil  and  vexation.  The  argument  proves 
conclusively-  that, -given  a  certain  total  of  revenue 
in  a  country-,  it  will  produce  more  happiness  when 
widely-  distributed  than  when  divided  into  very-  un¬ 
equal  lumps.  The  ordinary-  complaint  about  the 
rich  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  seems  gen¬ 
erally  to  imply  a  tacit  assumption  of  this  kind.  It 
is  supposed  that  there  is  onlv  a  certain  quantity  of 
wealth  in  the  country-,  and  that,  if  one  man  gets  a 
larger  share,  it  must  necessarily-  be  made  up  from 
those  of  his  poorer  neighbors.  If  this  were  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  it  should  be  the  greatest  object  of 
philantlu-opists  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
wealth  might  be  made  to  flow  uniformlv  ov-er  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country,  instead  of  gathering 
in  irregular  masses,  and  being  spiead  thinly  in  one 
quarter  and  thickly  in  another. 

Without  asking  whether  this  is  applicable  to  any- 
particular  cases,  it  is  plain  that  it  omits  one  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  the  question.  The  assumption  that 
the  whole  amount  of  wealth  is  a  fixed  quantity-  is 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Nothing,  moreover,  can 
be  plainer  than  that  a  rapid  growth  of  wealth  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  development  of  large  fortunes,  and 
that  reciprocally-  the  possession  of  large  fortunes  is 
in  many  ways  favorable  to  a  rapid  groivth  of  wealth. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  American 
society-  are  due  to  the  first  of  these  truths.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  genuine  democratic  ideal  was 
partially  realized  there,  and  w-hen,  as  it  is  said, 
every-  man  in  Connecticut  was  rich  enough  to  keep 
a  onc-horse  chaise,  and  scarcely-  anybody-  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  chaise  with  two  horses.  That 
halcyon  periotl  has  long  gone  by- ;  and  it  is  plain 
enough  tnat,  if  American  democracy  levels  every-- 
thing  else,  it  has  at  least  no  tendency  to  level  for¬ 
tunes.  We  seem  to  be  approaching  an  epoch  when 
such  men  as  Vanderbilt  and  Drew  will  be  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  great  Republic.  The 
growth  of  such  enormous  commercial  centres  as 
New  York  and  Chicago  inevitably  tends  to  central¬ 
ization  of  wealth.  A  shrewd  speculator  who  is  at 
the  centre  towards  wliich  so  many-  streams  of  for¬ 
tune  are  constantly-  flowing  has  immense  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  growing  rich,  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  phrase, 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  There  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  tendency  will  be  diminished.  'The 
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difference  between  the  democracies  of  the  future  and 
the  old-fashioned  aiistocracies  is  not  that  there  will 
be  greater  equality  of  wealth  in  the  democracies, 
but  that  fortunes  will  be  more  mobile,  and  will  not 
give  rise  to  families  permanently  raised  above  their 
neighbors.  We  may  look  forward,  in  short,  with 
far  more  confidence  to  a  period  of  gigantic  fortunes 
than  to  one  in  which  everybody  will  be  moderately 
comfortable.  The  dreams  of  socialists  may  be  des¬ 
tined  at  some  future  time  to  take  concrete  shajie ; 
but  so  far  as  we  can  say  from  experience,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  process  for  which  they  pray  is  more 
likely  to  take  place.  Not  only  will  great  land- 
owners  become  rich  by  the  simple  process  of  sit¬ 
ting  still  and  looking  on  at  the  development  of  the 
country,  but  even  if  landed  estates  should  be  sum¬ 
marily  cut  up  and  distributed  equally  amongst  the 
population,  some  more  radical  chanj^e  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  check  the  development  of  huge  commer¬ 
cial  fortunes.  We  shall  have  bankers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  railway  proprietors,  whose  wealth 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  fabulous,  even  if  tlie  most 
stringent  legislation  should  enforce  the  minute  par¬ 
tition  of  the  soil.  Great  fortunes,  too,  are  the  cause 
as  well  as  the  consequence  of  a  rapid  increase  of 
wealth.  No  way  of  getting  rich,  it  is  well  known, 
is  so  certain  as  the  possession  of  a  good  deal  of 
money.  In  many  departments  of  trade  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  fortunes, 
because  the  unity  of  management,  the  increased 
power  of  organization,  and  other  causes,  give  a  de¬ 
cided  economical  advantage  to  the  possessors  of 
large  capitals.  Enterprises  become  possible  to 
them  which  req^uire  long  foresight  and  the  power 
of  waiting  for  distant  results,  though  they  may  be 
ultimately  enormously  profitable.  Nor,  however 
much  may  be  done  within  a  certain  sphere  by  co¬ 
operation,  has  it  as  yet  given  proofs  of  being  able 
successfully  to  contend  in  any  wide  field  with  indi¬ 
vidual  management. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  world  will  continue 
to  grow  richer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall 
also  witness  a  steady  accumulation  of  colossal  for¬ 
tunes.  And  it  is  therefore  wiser,  instead  of  sighing 
after  a  chimerical  equality,  to  ask  in  what  way  they 
may  be  made  useful.  If  fortunes  increase,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  regard  them  with  envy  certainly 
does  not  diminish ;  and  though  the  poverty  of  the 
multitude  may  be  in  no  sense  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  capital,  it  certainly  makes  it  desirable 
for  capitalists  to  occupy  a  position  as  little  invidious 
as  possible.  Very  rich  men  may  be  regarded  with 
pleasure  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view ;  but 
there  are  a  good  many  paupers,  who  do  not  care 
much  for  art,  and  have  a  very  strong  appreciation 
of  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  slice  of  their  neighbor’s 
cake.  A  miser,  according  to  political  economists, 
is  probably  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  by  his  invest¬ 
ments,  wlmst  the  spendthrift  is  damaging  the  world 
as  well  as  himself.  But  the  spendthi^  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  character,  because  the  immediate  and  tangible 
results  of  his  conduct  are  apparently  advantageous ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  miser  would 
do  wisely  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  make  the  good  eftects  of  his  saving 
tangible  not  only  to  the  philosopher,  but  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  mind.  Otherwise  the  vulgar  mind  may  get 
into  an  unphilosophical  state  of  irritation.  The  ad¬ 
vantages,  indeed,  of  a  liberal  use  of  wealth  are  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration.  Everybody  who  has 
any  money  to  spend  is  glad  to  insist  upon  the  unan¬ 
swerable  reasons  for  spending  it  upon  himself.  We 


are  delighted  to  demonstrate  that  there  ought  to  be  i 
a  refined  and  cultivated  class  in  the  community,  and  j 
further  to  decide  that  we,  who  have  the  money, 
ought  to  be  the  refined  and  cultivated  class.  Indeed, 
if  charity  reached  such  a  jutch  that  everybody  gave 
away  all  that  may  strictly  be  called  superfluous,  we 
should  speedily  become  a  nation  of  very  common¬ 
place  semi-pau{)ers ;  and  the  only,  though  amply  suf¬ 
ficient,  reason  for  not  insisting  upon  the  practice  of 
spending  a  large  part  of  our  incomes  on  luxury  as  a 
solemn  duty  is  that  we  are  quite  readv  enough  to  do 
it  without  any  sense  of  duty  at  all.  \^'hen,  however, 
our  income  reaches  above  a  certain  point,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  not  to  go  to  excess  in  the  discharge  of  this  du¬ 
ty.  What  is  to  be  done,  then,  is  a  question  which 
concerns  very  few  people.  In  an  ideal  state  of 
tilings  a  man  would  {lerhaps  consider  himself  sim¬ 
ply  as  an  officer  intrusted  with  a  large  part  of  the 
national  earnings,  to  be  spent  for  the  good  of  the 
world  at  large. 

The  late  Mr.  Peabody,  whose  death  we  learn 
with  sincere  regret  as  we  write,  seems  to  have^  dis¬ 
covered  one  way  of  approaching  to  this  conception ; 
and  people  with  small  incomes  must  often  have 
thought  that  if  they  had  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  could  possibly  spend  upon  themselves  they 
would  endeavor  to  rival  so  noble  an  example. 
When  they  come  to  be  tried,  they  generally  find  it 
hard  to  act  up  to  the  notion  ;  and  indeed  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  giving  away  many  thousands  without  doing 
more  harm  than  good  is  so  enormous  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  desired,  as  it  certainly  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  example  will  often  be  literally 
followed  out.  We  can  only  hope,  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  and  the  increased 
publicity  of  expenditure  may  gradually  generate 
an  increased  sense  of  responsibility.  There  is  one 
other  circumstance  which  tends  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  whose  action  may  be  faintly  observed  in 
America.  It  is  often  remarked  that  rich  men  arc 
there  more  liberal  and  public-spirited  in  the  use  of 
wealth.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  principle  that 
what  comes  easily  goes  easily  ;  and  that,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  people  are  accustomed  to  the  sudden 
growth  and  equally  sudden  disappearance  of  large 
fortunes,  a  man  learns  to  care  less  about  so  transi¬ 
tory  a  possession.  It  is  also  due  to  the  collateral 
result  that  a  man  who  has  no  motive  for  founding 
a  great  family  is  without  one  powerful  motive  for 
retaining  wealth.  A  decline  of  the  old  aristocratic 
feeling  implies  that  the  son  of  a  very  rich  man  will 
be  more  generally  di^sed  to  start  on  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  more  or 
less  hard  work.  There  is  both  good  and  evil  in 
this  result.  A  man  perhaps  is  more  often  hurt 
than  benefited  by  inheriting  a  large  fortune ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
evervbody  should  as  a  matter  of  course  look  for¬ 
ward  to  life  in  a  counting-house  or  an  office. 
Without  entering  upon  so  large  a  subject,  we  need 
only  remark  that  the  tendeucy  of  which  this  is  an 
example  is  favorable  to  a  more  generous  use  of 
vast  wealth,  as  well  as  to  its  frequent  accumula¬ 
tion. 


THE  EXECUTION  BY  HARA-KIRI. 

BY  ALGERNON  BERTRAM  MITFORD,  SECRETARY  TO 
H.  M.’s  LEGATION  IN  JAPAN. 

I  WAS  sent  officially  to  witness  the  execution  by 
Hara-Kiri  (self-immolation  by  disembowelling)  of 
Taki  Zenzaburo,  the  officer  ot  the  Prince  of  Bizen. 
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He  it  was  who  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  foreign 
settlement  at  Hiogo.  As  the  Hara-Kiri  is  one  of 
the  Japanese  customs  which  has  excited  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  Europe,  although,  owing  to  the  i^t  that 
it  had  never  hitherto  been  witnessed  by  foreigners, 
it  has  seemed  little  better  than  a  fable,  I  will  relate 
what  occurred. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Mikado 
himself,  took  place  at  10.30  at  night  in  the  Temple 
of  Seigukuji,  tne  head-quarters  of  the  Satsuma  troops 
at  Hiogo.  A  witness  was  sent  from  each  of  the 
foreign  legations.  We  were  seven  foreigners  in 
all. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  temple  by  officers  of 
the  Princes  of  Satsuma  and  Choshiu.  Although 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  most 
rivate  manner,  the  casual  remarks  which  we  over- 
eawi  in  the  streets,  and  a  crowd  lining  the  princi¬ 
pal  entrance  to  the  temple,  showed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  little  interest  to  the  public.  The 
courtyard  of  the  temple  presented  a  most  pictur¬ 
esque  sight ;  it  was  crowded  with  soldiers  standing 
about  in  knots  round  large  fires,  which  threw  a  dim, 
flickering  light  over  the  heavy  eaves  and  miaint 
gable-ends  of  the  sacred  buildings.  We  were  snown 
into  an  inner  room,  where  we  were  to  wait  until  the 
preparation  for  the  ceremony  was  completed;  in 
the  next  room  to  us  were  the  high  Japanese  officers. 
After  a  long  interval,  which  seemed  doubly  long 
fixim  the  silence  which  prevailed,  Ito  Shunskd,  the 
provisional  Governor  of  Hiogo,  came  and  took  down 
our  names,  and  informed  us  that  seven  kenshi,  sheriflfs 
or  witnesses,  would  attend  on  the  part  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  He  and  another  officer  represented  the 
Mikado ;  two  captains  of  Satsuma’s  infantry,  and 
two  of  Choshiu’s,  with  a  representative  of  the  Prince 
of  Bizen,  the  clan  of  the  condemned  man,  completed 
the  number,  which  was  probably  arranged  in  order 
to  tally  with  that  of  the  foreigners.  Ito  Shunsk^ 
further  inquired  whether  we  wished  to  put  any 
questions  to  the  prisoner.  We  replied  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

A  further  delay  then  ensued,  after  which  we  were 
invited  to  follow  the  Japanese  witnesses  into  the 
hondo  or  main  hall  of  the  temple,  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  to  be  performed.  It  was  an  imposing 
scene.  A  large  hall  with  a  high  roof  supported  by 
dark  pillars  of  wood.  From  the  ceiling  hung  a 
profusion  of  those  huge  gilt  lamps  and  ornaments  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Buddhist  tempos.  In  front  of  the  high  altar, 
where  the  floor,  covered  with  beautiful  white  mats, 
is  raised  some  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground, 
was  laid  a  rug  of  scarlet  felt.  Tall  candles  placed 
at  regular  intervals  gave  out  a  dim,  mysterious  light, 
just  sufficient  to  let  all  the  proceedings  be  seen. 
The  seven  Japanese  took  their  places  on  the  left 
of  tlie  raised  floor,  the  seven  foreigners  on  the 
right.  No  other  person  was  present. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  of  anxious 
suspense,  Taki  Zenzaburo,  a  stalwart  man  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  with  a  noble  air,  walked  into  the 
hall  attired  in  his  dress  of  ceremony,  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  hempHin  cloth  wings  which  are  worn  on  great 
occasions.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  kaisliaku  and 
three  officers,  who  wore  the  zimhaori  or  war  surcoat 
with  gold-tissue  facings.  The  word  kaishaku,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  one  to  which  our  word  execu¬ 
tioner  is  no  equivalent  term.  The  office  is  that  of  a 
gentleman :  in  many  cases  it  is  performed  by  a  kins¬ 
man  or  friend  of  the  condemned,  and  the  relation 
between  them  is  rather  that  of  principal  and  second 
than  that  of  victim  and  executioner.  In  this  instance 


the  kaishaku  was  a  pupil  of  Taki  Zenzaburo,  and 
was  selected  by  the  friends  of  the  latter  from  among 
their,  own  number  for  his  skill  in  swordsmanship. 

With  the  kaishaku  on  his  left  hand,  Taki  Zenza¬ 
buro  advanced  slowly  towards  the  Japanese  witness¬ 
es,  and  the  two  bowed  before  them,  then  drawing  near 
to  the  foreigners  they  saluted  us  in  the  same  way, 
perhaps  even  with  more  deference  :  in  each  case  the 
salutation  was  ceremoniously  retiumed.  Slowly,  and 
with  great  dignity,  the  condemned  man  mounted  on 
to  the  raised  floor,  prostrated  himself  before  the  high 
altar  twice,  and  seated  *  himself  on  the  felt  carpet 
with  his  back  to  the  high  altar,  the  kaishaku  crouch¬ 
ing  on  his  left-hand  side.  One  of  the  three  attend¬ 
ant  officers  then  came  forward  bearing  a  stand  of 
the  kind  used  in  temples  for  oflTerings,  on  which, 
wrapped  in  paper,  lay  the  wakizashi,  the  short  sword 
or  dirk  of  the  Japanese,  nine  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  a  point  and  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  ra¬ 
zor’s.  This  he  handed,  prostrating  himself,  to  the 
condemned  man,  who  received  it  reverently,  raising 
it  to  his  head  with  both  hands,  and  placed  it  in  front 
of  himself. 

After  another  profound  obeisance,  Taki  Zenza¬ 
buro,  in  a  voice  wnich  betrayed  just  so  much  emo¬ 
tion  and  hesitation  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  is  making  a  painful  confession,  but  with 
no  sign  of  fear  either  in  his  face  or  manner,  spoke 
as  follows :  — 

“  I,  and  I  alone,  unwarrantably  gave  the  order  to 
fire  on  the  foreigners  at  Kobe,  and  again  as  they 
tried  to  escape.  For  this  crime  I  disembowel  my¬ 
self,  and  I  beg  you  who  are  present  to  do  me  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  act.” 

Bowing  once  more,  the  speaker  allowed  his  upper 
garments  to  slip  down  to  his  girdle,  and  remained 
naked  to  the  waist.  Carefully,  according  to  custom, 
he  tucked  his  sleeves  under  his  knees  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling  backwards,  for  a  noble  Japan¬ 
ese  gentleman  should  die  falling  forwards.  Delib¬ 
erately,  with  a  steady  hand,  he  took  the  dirk  that 
1^  before  him;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully,  almost 
affectionately ;  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  collect 
his  thoughts  for  the  last  time,  and  then,  stabbing 
himself  deeply  below  the  waist  on  the  left-hand 
side,  he  drew  it  slowly  across  to  the  right  side,  and 
turning  the  dirk  in  the  wound,  gave  a  ^ght  cut  up¬ 
wards.  During  this  sickeningly  painful  operation 
he  never  moved  a  muscle  of  nis  face.  When  he 
drew  out  the  dirk  he  leaned  forward  and  stretched 
out  his  neck ;  an  expression  of  pain  for  the  first 
time  crossed  his  face,  but  he  uttered  no  sound.  At 
that  moment  the  kaishaku,  who,  still  crouching  by 
his  side,  had  been  keenly  watching  his  everj-  move¬ 
ment,  sprang  to  his  feet,  poised  his  sword  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  air;  there  was  a  flash,  a  heavy,  ugly 
thud,  a  crashing  fall ;  with  one  blow  the  he^  had 
been  severed  from  the  body. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the 
hideous  noise  of  the  blood  gushing  out  of  the  inert 
heap  before  us,  which  but  a  moment  before  had  been 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  man.  It  was  horrible. 

The  kaishaku  made  a  low  bow,  wiped  his  sword, 
and  retired  from  the  raised  floor ;  and  the  stained 
dirk  was  solemnly  borne  away,  a  bloody  proof  of 
the  execution. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Mikado  then  left 
their  places,  and  crossing  over  to  where  the  foreign 


*  Seated  himaelf,  —  that  is,  in  the  Japanese  fashion,  his  knees  and 
toes  touching  the  ground,  and  his  body  resting  on  his  heels.  In 
this  position,  which  is  one  of  respect,  he  remained  until  his 
death. 
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witnesi^cs  sat,  called  us  to  wituew  that  the  sentence  Japan ;  but  the  following  memorandum  upon  the 
of  death  upon  Taki  Zenzaburo  had  been  faithfully  subject  of  the  rite,  as  it  is  practised  at  Yeddo, 
carried  out.  The  ceremony  being  at  an  end,  we  clearly  establishes  its  judicial  character.  I  trans¬ 
left  the  temple.  lated  it  from  a  paper  drawn  up  for  me  by  a  Japan- 

The  ceremony,  to  which  the  place  and  the  hour  ese  who  was  able  to  speak  of  what  he  had  seen 
gave  an  additional  solemnity,  was  characterized  himself.  Three  different  ceremonies  are  de- 
throughout  by  that  extreme  dignity  and  piinetilious-  scribed :  — 

ness  which  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  tne  proceed-  1st.  Ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  of  a 
ings  of  Japanese  "cntlemen  of  rank  ;  and  it  is  im-  Hatamoto  (petty  noble  of  the  Tycoon’s  court)  in 
portant  to  note  tliis  fact,  because  it  carries  ivitli  it  prison.  This  is  conducted  with  great  secrecy.  Six 
the  conviction  that  the  dead  man  was  indeed  the  mats  are  spread  in  a  large  courtyard  of  the  prison ; 
officer  who  had  committed  the  crime,  and  no  sub-  an  onwtstuke  (officer  whose  duties  appear  to  consist 
stitutc.  While  profoundly  impressed  by  the  terri-  in  the  surveillance  of  other  officers),  assisted  by  two 
ble  scene,  it  was  impossible  at  the  same  time  not  to  other  onietxuke's  of  the  second  and  third  class,  acts 
be  filled  with  admiration  of  the  firm  and  manlv  as  kensfii  or  sheriff,  and  sits  in  front  of  the  mats, 
bearing  of  the  sufferer,  and  of  the  nerve  with  which  The  condemned  man,  attired  in  his  dress  of  cere- 
the  k'aishulu  performed  his  last  duty  to  his  master,  mony,  and  wearing  his  wings  of  hemjicn  cloth,  sits 
Nothing  coulu  more  strongly  show  the  force  of  edu-  in  the  centre  of  the  mats.  At  each  of  the  four  cor- 
cation.  The  samurai,  or  gentleman  of  the  military  ners  of  the  mats  sits  a  prison  official.  Two  officers 
class,  from  his  earliest  years  learns  to  look  upon  the  of  the  Governor  of  the  city  act  as  k  aishaku  (execu- 
Ilara-Kiri  as  a  ceremonv  in  which  some  day  he  tioners  or  seconds),  and  take  their  place,  one  on  the 
may  be  called  upon  to  pfay  a  part  as  principal  or  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
second.  In  old-fashioned  families,  which  hold  to  condemned. 

the  traditions  of  ancient  chivalry',  the  child  is  in-  The  kaishaku  on  the  left  side,  announcing  his 
structed  in  the  right  and  familiarized  with  the  idea  name  and  surname,  says,  bowing,  “  I  have  the 
as  an  honorable  expiation  of  crime  or  blotting-out  honor  to  act  as  a  kaishaku  to  vou ;  have  you  any 
of  disgrace.  If  the  hour  comes,  he  is  prepared  for  last  wishes  to  confide  to  me  V  ”  iTie  condemned  man 
it,  and  bravely  faces  an  ordeal  which  earlv  training  thanks  him  and  accepts  the  offer  or  not,  as  the  case 
has  robbed  of  half  its  horrors.  In  what  otlier  conn-  maybe.  He  then  bows  to  the  sheriff,  and  a  wooden 
try  in  the  world  does  a  man  learn  that  the  last  trib-  dirk  nine  and  a  half  inches  long  is  placed  before  Mm 
ute  of  affection  wMch  he  may'  have  to  pay  to  Ms  at  a  distance  of  three  feet,  xvrapped  in  paper  and 
best  friend  may  be  to  act  as  his  executioner  ?  lying  on  a  stand  such  as  is  used  for  offerings  in 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  we  have  heard  that,  be-  temples.  As  he  reaches  forward  to  t.ake  the  wooden  || 
fore  his  entry  into  the  fatal  hall,  Taki  Zenzaburo  sword  and  stretches  out  his  neck,  the  kaishaku  on 
called  round  him  all  those  of  Ms  own  clan  who  were  Ms  left-hand  side  draws  his  sword  and  strikes  off 
present,  many  of  whom  had  carried  out  his  order  to  his  head.  Tlie  kahhakn  on  the  right-hand  side 
nrc,  and  addressing  them  in  a  short  speech,  ac-  takes  up  the  head  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff.  The 
knowledged  the  heinousness  of  his  crime  and  the  bodv  is  given  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  for 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  warned  them  solemnly  burial.  His  property  is  confiscated, 
to  avoid  any  repetition  of  attacks  upon  foreigners.  2d.  The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  of 
They  were  also  addres.sed  by  the  officers  of  the  a  daimio’s  retainer.  When  the  retainer  of  a  dainiio 
Mikado,  who  urged  them  to  bear  no  ill-will  against  is  condemned  to  perform  the  Hara-Kiri,  four  mats 
us  on  account  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow-clansman,  are  placed  in  the  yard  of  the  yashkiki  or  palace. 
They  declared  that  they  entertained  no  such  feel-  The  condemned  man,  dressed  in  his  robes  of  cere- 
ing.  mony,  and  wearing  his  wings  of  hemiien  cloth,  sits 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  it  would  in  t&e  centre.  An  officer  acts  as  sheriff,  with  a 
have  been  politic  for  the  foreign  representatives  at  sub-sheriff  under  him.  Two  officers,  who  act  as 
the  last  moment  to  have  interceded  for  the  life  of  kaishaku,  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  condemned 
Taki  Zenzaburo.  The  question  is  believed  to  have  man  ;  four  officers  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
been  debated  among  the  representatives  themselves,  mats.  The  kaishaku,  as  in  the  former  case,  offers 
My  own  belief  is  tliat  mercy,  although  it  might  have  to  execute  the  last  wishes  of  the  condemned.  A  | 
produced  the  desired  effect  anions  the  more  civil-  dirk  nine  and  a  half  inches  long  is  placed  before 
ized  clans,  would  have  been  mistaken  for  weakness  Mm  on  a  stand.  In  this  case  the  dirk  is  a  real 
and  fear  by  those  wilder  people  who  have  not  yet  a  dh'k,  which  the  man  takes  and  stabs  himself  with 
personal  knowledge  of  foreigners.  Tlie  ofl'ence —  on  the  loft  side,  below  the  navel,  drawing  it  across 
an  attack  upon  the  flaws  and  subjects  of  all  the  to  the  riwht  side.  At  this  moment,  when  he  leans 
Treaty  Powers,  wMch  lack  of  skill,  not  of  will,  forward  in  pain,  the  kaishaku  on  the  left-hand  side 
alone  prevented  from  ending  in  an  universal  mas-  cuts  off  his  head.  The  kaishaku  on  the  right-hand 
sacre  —  was  the  gravest  that  has  been  committed  side  takes  up  the  head,  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff, 
upon  foreigners  since  their  residence  in  Japan.  The  body  is  given  to  the  relations  for  burial.  In 
Death  was  undoubtedly  deserved,  and  the  form  most  cases  the  property  of  the  deceased  is  confis- 
chosen  was  in  Japanese  eyes  merciful  and  yet  judi-  cated. 

cial.  The  crime  might  have  involved  a  war  and  3d.  Self-immolation  of  a  daimio  on  account  of 
cost  hundreds  of  lives ;  it  was  wiped  out  by  one  disgrace.  When  a  daimio  has  been  guilty  of  trea- 
death.  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  Japan  as  son  or  offended  against  the  Tycoon,*  inasmuch  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  the  course  pursued  was  ivise,  the  family  is  disgraced,  and  an  apologj'  could  nei- 
and  it  was  very  satisfactorjr  to  me  to  find  that  one  ther  be  offered  nor  accepted,  the  offended  daimio 
of  the  ablest  Japanese  ministers,  Gotd  Shojirdj  with  disembowels  himself.  Calling  liis  councillors  around 
whom  I  had  a  discus.don  upon  the  subject,  was  him,  he  confides  to  them  his  last  will  and  testament 
quite  of  my  opinion.  for  transmission  to  the  Tycoon.  Then,  clothing 

The  ceremonies  obsen-ed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  ap-  .  The  evenU  or  the  la.t  three  month.  b.v.  reudeml  trea.^n 
pear  to  vaiy-  slightly  in  detail  in  different  parts  of  against  the  Tycoon  a  thing  of  the  paat 
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himself  in  his  court  dress,  he  disembowels  himself, 
and  cuts  his  own  throat.  His  councillors  then 
report  the  matter  to  the  Government,  and  a  coroner 
is  sent  to  investigate  it.  To  him  the  retainers  hand 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  their  lord,  and  he 
takes  it  to  the  Gorojii  (1st  Council),  who  transmit 
it  to  the  Tycoon.  If  the  oflFence  has  been  heinous, 
such  as  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family, 
by  the  clemency  of  the  Tycoon,  half  the  property 
may  be  confiscated,  and  half  returned  to  uie  neir ; 
if  the  offence  is  trivial,  the  property  is  inherited 
intact  by  the  heir,  and  tbe  family  do  not  suffer. 

In  all  cases  where  the  criminal  disembowels  him¬ 
self  of  his  own  accord  without  condemnation  and 
without  investigation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  defend  mmself,  the  offence  is  considered  as 
non-proven,  and  the  property  is  not  confiscated.  I 

Inere  are  many  stories  on  recoixi  of  extraordinary  ! 
heroism  being  displayed  in  the  Hara-Kiri.  The 
case  of  a  young  fellow,  only  twenty  years  old,  of 
the  Choshiu  clan,  which  was  told  me  the  other  dav 
by  an  eye-witness,  deserves  mention  as  a  marvel-  I 
lous  instance  of  determination.  Not  content  with 
giving  himself  the  one  necessary'  cut,  he  slashed  j 
hims^f  thrice  horizontally  and  twice  vertically.  | 
Then  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  until  the 
dirk  protruded  on  the  other  side,  with  its  sharp 
e^c  to  the  front ;  setting  his  teeth  in  one  supreme 
efiort,  he  drove  the  knife  forward  with  both  Wnds 
through  his  throat,  and  fell  dead. 

One  more  story',  and  I  have  done.  The  Tycoon, 
beaten  on  every  side,  and  having  fled  ignominiously 
to  Yeddo,  is  said  to  have  determined  to  fight  no 
more,  but  to  yield  everything.  A  member  of  his 
second  council  went  to  him  and  said,  “  Sir,  the 
only  way  for  you  now  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the 
family  of  Tokugawa  is  to  disembowel  yourself ;  and 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  sincere  and  disinterested 
in  what  1  say,  I  am  here  ready  to  disembowel  my¬ 
self  with  you.”  The  Tycoon  flew  into  a  great  rage, 
saying  that  he  would  listen  to  no  such  nonsense, 
and  left  the  room.  His  faithful  retainer,  to  prove 
his  honesty,  retired  to  another  part  of  the  castle, 
and  solemnly  performed  the  Hara-Kiri. 
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After  the  Restoration  three  great  tr^c  actors 
followed  each  other  in  succession,  —  Betterton, 
Booth,  and  Quin.  The  latter  reigned  supreme 
when  Garrick  rose  and  eclipsed,  we  may  almost 
say,  dethroned  him.  It  was  the  triumph  of  spark¬ 
ling,  brilliant  nature  over  labored,  ponderous  art. 
Churchill  accuses  Quin  of  sameness ;  he  says,  no 
matter  what  he  played,  hfe  lacked  variety.  The 
man  superseded  the  actor,  —  “  Horatio,  Dorax, 
FalstaflT,  —  still  't  was  Quin.”  Yet  he  allows  him 
much  merit ;  witness  the  following  lines :  — 

“  Quin,  from  afar,  lured  by  the  scent  of  fame, 

A  stage  Leviathan,  put  In  his  claim, 

Pnpil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.  .  .  . 

Ills  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nervous  and  strong. 

In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  rolled  along. 

Happy  in  art,  lie  chiefly  h^  pretence 
To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 

No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labored  artiflee  of  speech.” 

And  Chetwood  savs  he  was  the  chief  pillar  that 
supported  all  the  theatres  wherever  he  performed. 

Quin  was  not  only  celebrated  as  an  actor,  but 
also  as  a  gourmand,  and  constitutional  Joker.  The 
smart  sayings  he  actually  uttered  suffice  to  fill  a 
goodly  volume,  while  those  fathered  on  him  would 
swell  the  bulk  to  two  or  three  more.  They  are 


generally  so  well  known  that,  with  but  a  few  ex¬ 
ertions,  the  recapitulation  would  be  tiresome. 
We  therefore  spare  our  readers  the  decies  repet ita 
placehit,  which  may  be  true  though  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  it,  and  pass  on  to  biography. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  1^.  Quin,  a  pamphlet 
appeared,  entitled  “  The  Life  of  James  Quin,  Com- 
eman,”  with  the  History'  of  the  St^e,  from  his 
commencing  Actor  to  his  Retreat  to  Bath.  12mo, 
printed  for  Bladon,  1766.  From  that  Ufe,  which 
abounds  in  misstatements  and  inaccuracies,  the  ac¬ 
count  in  the  “  Biographical  Dictionary,”  published 
in  1767,  is  taken,  where  it  has  since  continued  to 
misinform  the  reader  tlirough  several  editions.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  no  regard  is  due 
to  the  authority  of  this  pamphlet,  or  of  the  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  in  this  particular  instance. 
In  1805,  a  memoir  of  Quin  appeared  in  the  “  Thes¬ 
pian  Dictionary.”  In  1831,  Galt  included  Quin  in 
his  “  Lives  of  the  Players,”  while  various  desultory 
particulars  respecting  him  arc  to  be  found  in  “  His 
Majesty’s  Servants,’’  by  Dr.  Doran,  published  so 
recently  as  1864.  All  the  difierent  fives  of  Gar¬ 
rick  abound  in  Quiniana. 

James  Quin  was  bom  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  the  24th  of  Febmary,  1693.  His  an¬ 
cestors  were  of  an  ancient  familv  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  His  father,  James  Quin,  was  bred  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  whence  he  came  to 
England,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar ;  but  his  father,  Mark  Quin,  who 
had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1676,  dying 
about  that  period,  and  leaving  him  a  plentifm 
estate,  he  quitted  England  in  1700,  for  his  native 
country,  taking  with  him  his  son,  the  subject  of 
oui^resent  narrative. 

The  marriage  of  Quin’s  father  was  attended  with 
circumstances  which  aflected  the  interest  of  his  son 
so  materially  as  probably  to  influence  his  future 
destination  in  life.  His  mother  was  a  reputed 
widow,  who  had  been  married  to  a  person  in  the 
mercantile  line,  and  who  left  her,  to  pursue  some 
traffic  or  particular  business  iu  the  West  Indies. 
He  had  been  absent  nearly  seven  years,  without 
her  having  received  any  letter  firom,  or  the  least 
information  respecting  him.  He  was  even  given 
out  to  be  dead,  which  report  was  universally  credit¬ 
ed.  She  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  some 
time  after.  Quin’s  father,  who  is  said  to  have  then 
possessed  an  estate  of  £1,000  a  year,  pmd  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  her,  and  married  her.  The  consequence 
of  this  marriage  was  James  Quin.  His  parents 
continued  for  some  time  in  an  undisturbed  state  of 
happiness,  when  the  first  husband  returned,  claimed 
his  wife,  and  obtained  jMssession  of  her.  Quin  the 
elder  retired  with  his  son,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  left  his  property.  Victor  says  this  was  stated 
by  the  actor  to  two  gentlemen,  some  time  before 
his  death.  Another  and  more  probable  account, 
derived  from  Chetwood,  is,  that  the  estate  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  pass  to  the  heir-at-law,  and  the  illegitima¬ 
cy  of  James  Quin  being  proved,  he  was  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  it,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself. 

Our  aotor  received  his  early  education  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  under  Dr.  Jones,  until  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1710,  when  the  progress  of  it  was  interrupted, 
we  may  presume,  by  tbe  litigation  which  arose 
respecting  his  estate.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
he  was  deficient  in  literature ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  he  laughed  at  those  who  pored  over  books  by 
way  of  inquirj'  after  knowledge,  affirming  that  he 
read  men,  —  fliat  the  world  was  the  best  book. 
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This  account  seems  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and 
proves  the  stren^h  of  his  natural  imderstanding, 
which  enabled  bim  to  establish  so  considerable  a 
reratation  as  a  man  of  sense  and  ability. 

^prived  thus  of  the  property  he  expected,  and 
with  no  profession  to  support  him,  though  intended 
for  the  law.  Quin  appears  to  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  He  had,  thereforCj  nothing  to  rely 
upon  but  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  with  these 
he  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  fortune.  The  thea¬ 
tre  in  Dublin  was  then  struggling  for  an  establish¬ 
ment,  and  there  he  made  his  first  essay.  The  part 
he  performed  was  Abel  in  the  “  Committee,”  in  the 
year  1714 ;  and  he  represented  a  few  other  charac¬ 
ters,  as  Cleon  in  “  Union  of  Athens,”  the  Prince  of 
Tanais  in  “Tamerlane,”  and  so  on,  but  all  of 
equal  insignificance.  A^r  performing  for  one  sea¬ 
son  in  Dublin,  he  was  advised  by  Chetwood,  the 
prompter,  not  to  smother  his  rising  genius  in  a 
kingdom  where  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  great 
encouragement  for  merit.  This  advice  he  adopted, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  was  immediately 
received  into  the  company  at  Druiy  Lane.  He 
subsequently  repaid  the  fiiendship  of  Chetwood  bv 
a  recommendation  which  enabled  the  latter  to  fol¬ 
low  him  to  the  English  metropolis. 

At  that  period  it  was  usual  for  young  actors  to 
take  inferior  characters,  and  to  rise  gradationally, 
as  they  displayed  skill  and  improvement.  In  con¬ 
formity  to  this  practice  the  parts  allotted  to  Quin 
were  not  calculated  to  procure  much  celebrity  for 
him. 

He  acted  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  Rowe’s 
“  Lady  Jane  Grey,”  the  Steward  in  Gay’s  “  What 
d’ye  call  it?”  and  Vulture  in  “The  Countrj' 
Lasses”;  all  produced  in  1715.  In  December,  1716, 
he  obtained  a  part  of  more  consequence,  —  Anterior  in 
Mrs.  Centliore’s  “  Cruel  Gift  ” ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  we  find  him  d^aded  to  speak 
about  a  dozen  lines  as  the  Second  Player  in  “  Tlmee 
Hours  after  Marriage.” 

Accident,  however,  had  just  before  procured  him 
an  opportunity  which  he  md  not  nwlect.  An  or¬ 
der  had  been  sent  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
revive  the  play  of  “  Tamerlane,”  on  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1716.  It  bad  accordingly  been  got  up  with 
great  magnificence.  On  the  thmd  night,  Mills,  who 
performed  Bajazet,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  Quin  to  read  the  part;  a 
task  which  he  executed  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  that  he  received  a  considerable 
share  of  applause.  The  next  night  he  made  him¬ 
self  perfect,  and  the  bursts  of  approbation  were  re¬ 
doubled.  . . . 

But  he  grew  impatient  of  his  slow  progress  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  determined  upon  trying  his  for¬ 
tune  next  at  Rich’s  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
then  under  the  management  of  Keene  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Bullock.  Chetwood  insinuates  that  envy  influ¬ 
enced  some  of  the  Drurj-  Lane  authorities  to  de¬ 
press  so  rising  an  actor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  theatre  he  had  chosen  seventeen  years, 
and  during  that  period  supported  without  discredit 
the  same  characters  which  were  then  admirably  sus¬ 
tained  at  the  rival  establishment. 

Not  long  after  he  quitted  Drurj-  Lane,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  transaction  took  place,  which  threatened 
to  interrupt,  if  not  entirely  to  stop  his  theatrical 
ursuits.  This  was  an  unluckj-  encounter  between 
im  and  Bowen,  which  ended  fatally  to  the  latter. 
From  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  it  appeared 
that  on  the  17th  of  April,  1718,  about  four  or  five 


o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Bowen  and  Quin  met  acci¬ 
dentally  at  the  Fleece  Tavern  in  Cornhill.  They 
drank  together  in  a  friendly  manner,  jested  with 
each  other  for  some  time,  until  at  length  the  conver¬ 
sation  turned  on  their  stage  performances.  Bowen 
said  that  Quin  had  acted  Tamerlane  in  a  loose  sort 
of  manner ;  and  Quin,  in  retort,  observed  that  his 
opponent  had  no  occasion  to  value  himself  on  his 
own  performances,  since  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  but 
seldom  represented  Jacomo  in  the  “  Libertine,” 
played  it  as  well  as  he  who  had  acted  it  often. 
Those  observations  probably  irritated  them  both, 
and  the  conversation  changed,  but  to  another  sub¬ 
ject  not  better  calculated  to  restore  good-humor,  — 
the  honesty  of  each  party.  In  the  course  of  the  al¬ 
tercation,  Bowen  asserted  that  he  was  as  honest  a 
man  as  anj-  in  the  world,  which  occasioned  a  story 
about  his  political  tenets  to  be  introduced  by  Quin. 
Both  parties  being  warm,  a  wager  was  laid  on  the 
subject,  which  was  determined  in  favor  of  Quin,  on 
his  relating  that  Bowen  sometimes  drank  the  health 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  at  others  refused  it ;  at 
the  same  time  asking  the  referee,  how  he  could  be 
as  honest  a  man  as  anj-  in  the  world,  who  acted  up¬ 
on  two  diflerent  principles  ?  The  gentleman  who 
had  been  selected  as  umpire  then  tmd  Bowen  that 
if  he  insisted  upon  his  claim,  he  must  give  it  against 
him.  Here  the  dispute  seemed  to  have  ended,  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  rest  of  the  conversation  indicating  any  re¬ 
mains  of  resentment  in  either  party.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  however,  Bowen  arose,  threw  down  his  shai'e 
of  the  reckoning,  and  left  the  company.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Quin  was  called  out  by  a  por¬ 
ter  sent  by  Bowen,  and  Quin  and  Bowen  both  went 
together,  first  to  the  Swan  Tavern,  and  then  to  the 
Pope’s  Head,  where  a  rencontre  took  place,  in  which 
Bowen  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  within 
three  days  after.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it 
was  sworn  that  Bowen,  after  he  had  received  the 
wound,  declared  that  there  had  been  nothing  but 
fair  play,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  if  he 
died  he  freely  forgave  his  antagonist. 

On  this  evidence  Quin  was,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  soon  after  re¬ 
turned  to  his  employment  on  the  stage.  This  un¬ 
happy  incident  was  not  calculated  to  impress  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  of  his  temper  on  the  public  mind. 
When  it  is  fairly  considered  in  all  its  circumstances, 
it  leaves  not  much  stain  upon  his  character.  Near¬ 
ly  twenty  years  later,  he  nad  the  misfortune  to  be 
entangled  in  a  second  quarrel,  which  ended  equally 
in  a  case  of  homicide. 

There  was  in  the  theatre  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
a  subaltern  player,  or  “  faggot,”  as  the  professional 
term  went,  whose  name  never  made  its  appearance 
in  the  bills ;  Williams  was  his  appellation,  a  native 
of  Wales,  and  not  the  least  choleric  of  his  countrj-- 
men.  He  performed  the  Messenger  in  “  Cato,”  and 
saj-ing  “  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato,”  pronounced 
the  last  word  Keeto.  This  slruck  so  discordantly  on 
Quin’s  car,  that  he  instantly  replied,  “  Would  he 
had  sent  it  bj’  a  better  messenger !  ”  Williams’s  hot 
blood  boiled  over,  and  he  vowed  revenge.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  Quin  into  the  green-room  when  he  came  off 
the  stage,  and  after  representing  the  injury  he  had 
done  him  by  making  him  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  audience,  and  thereby  hurting  him  in 
ms  profession,  he  then  called  him  to  account  as  a 
gentleman,  and  insisted  on  satisfaction.  Quin  en¬ 
deavored  to  rally  him  out  of  his  passion,  but  this 
only  added  fuel  to  the  rage  of  his  antagonist,  who, 
without  further  remonstrance,  retired  and  waited 
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tion,  visited  Dublin  as  a  star.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Giflford.  They  drew  crowded  houses.  Quin’s 
benefit  at  Smock  Alley  reached  £126,  at  that  time 
esteemed  a  ^at  sum.  He  went  again  in  1741-2 
to  the  Aungier  Street  theatre,  and  opened  in  his 
grand  part  of  Cato  to  as  crowded  an  audience  as 
the  house  could  contain.  Next  came  Mrs.  Clive 
in  Lappet,  and  then  Ryan  in  lago  to  Quin’s 
Othello.  Mrs.  Clive  so  far  mistook  her  abilities  as 
to  play  Lady  Townly  and  Cordelia  to  Quin’s  Lord 
Townly  and  Lear,,  but  she  made  ample  amends  by 
her  Nell,  “  Virgin  Unmasked,”  and  “  Countrj' 
Wife.”  Quin  went  with  the  company  to  Cork  and 
Limerick,  and  returned  to  Dublin  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  On  the  21st  of  December,  Mrs.  Cib¬ 
ber  made  her  first  appearance  in  Ireland  as  Indiana 
to  Quin’s  Young  Bevil  in  the  “  Conscious  Lovers.” 
■Her  agreement  with  the  proprietors  was  for  £  300, 
which  they  were  well  enabled  to  pay  from  the 
money  she  drew,  though  her  first  nignt  the  receipts 
fell  under  £  10.  The  state  of  the  Irish  stage  was 
then  so  low  that  it  was  often  found  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  house  was  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  discharge  Mr.  Quin’s  engagement ;  but  so  atten¬ 
tive  was  he  to  his  own  interest,  and  so  rigid  in  de¬ 
manding  his  bond,  that  he  more  than  once  refused 
to  let  the  curtain  be  drawn  until  the  money  was 
regularly  brought  to  him.  He  returned  to  London 
in  1 742,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  an 
immediate  engagement.  Ganick  had  risen  during 
his  absence  and  eclipsed  him.  )  Some  accounts  say 
that  Quin  went  again  to  Ireland  in  1743  on  the 
chance  of  an  engagement,  but  not  effecting  bis  ob¬ 
ject,  retiumed  in  disgust. 

From  1743  to  1747  Qiiin  continued  to  oppose 
the  sweeping  popularity  of  Garrick,  but  with  in¬ 
different  success.  In  1747  came  on  the  great  en¬ 
gagement  at  Covent  Garden,  where  they  were  fair¬ 
ly  pitted  against  each  other,  and  appeared  together 
in  the  “  Fair  Penitent  ”  as  Horatio  and  Lothario, 
in  “  Henr}'  IV.”  as  Falstaff  and  Hotspur,  and  in 
“  Jane  Shore  ”  as  Gloster  and  Hastings.  In  the 
first  and  last  Garrick  carried  away  the  palm.  In 
the  second  Quin  left  him  lx*hind.  Ilotmmr  was 
comparatively  a  failure,  to  be  classed  with  Garrick’s 
Othello  and  Gil  Bias. 

He  resigned  it  after  the  fifth  night,  and  never  re¬ 
sumed  the  part  again.  Some  incorrect  biographers 
have  stated  that  during  this  competition  “  Venice 
Preserved,”  “  The  Distressed  Mother,”  and  “  Julius 
C»sar  ”  were  also  produced,  and  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  describe  certain  effects  produced  by  the 
contending  champions.  This  is  piutdy  fabulous. 
'The  three  plays  above  named  were  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  but  certainly  not  acted.  The  bills  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  registry  of  dates 
and  performances  in  Genest’s  history  of  the  stage, 
prove  this  beyond  dispute. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1 748,  Quin  having 
taken  offence  at  the  conduct  of  Rich,  his  manager, 
retired  in  a  fit  of  resentment  from  the  theatre,  al¬ 
though  then  under  engagements.  Some  time  after, 
having  indulged  his  spleen,  he  Ix'gan  to  relent,  and 
wrote  as  follows :  “  I  am  at  Bath.  — Quix.”  'Fhe 
answer  was  equally  laconic :  “  Stay  there  and  be 

damned - Rich.’*  However,  they  ultimately 

made  up  the  quarrel,  and  Quin  returned  to  him. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  1751,  he  appeared  for  the  last 
time  as  an  engaged  actor  as  Horatio  in  the  “  Fair 
Penitent,”  to  the  Lothario  of  Barrj-  and  the  Calista 
of  Mrs.  Cibber.  We  have  alre^y  seen  that  for 
two  successive  years  after  he  came  up  from  Bath  to 


which  gay  city  he  had  retired  to  act  Falstaff  for 
his  friend  Ryan’s  benefit. 

Quin  was  sixty  when  he  finally  retired.  Not 
long  before,  he  performed'  Chamont  in  the  “  Or¬ 
phan  ”  a  fiery  young  soldier,  in  a  long,  grisly,  half- 
owdered  wig,  hanging  low  on  each  side  of  his 
reast,  and  down  the  back ;  a  heavy  scarlet  coat 
and  wabteoat,  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace,  black 
velvet  breeches,  a  black  silk  neckcloth,  black  stock¬ 
ings,  high-heeled  square-toed  shoes,  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  stone  buckles ;  and  a  pair  of  stifi  high-topped 
white  gloves,  with  a  broad,  old  scalloped  hat. 
Were  the  youthful  brother  of  Monimeci  to  appear 
on  the  stage  in  such  a  drAs  now,  Otway’s  affecting 
tragedy  would  produce  more  laughter  than  tears. 

While  speaking  of  the  Orphan  the  following  epi- 
sodial  digression,  touching  the  foundation  of  the 
plav,  may  not  be  considered  altogether  irrelevant. 

The  father  of  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  retired,  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  to  the 
borders  of  Hamps^c.  His  family  consisted  of  tivo 
sons,  and  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  friend 
lately  deceased,  \mom  he  adopted  as  his  own  child. 
This  lady,  being  singularly  beautiful,  as  well  as 
amiable  in  her  disposition,  attracted  the  affections 
of  botli  the  brothers ;  the  elder,  however,  was  the 
favorite,  and  he  privately  married  her,  which  the 
other  not  knowing,  and  overhearing  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  lovers  to  meet  the  next  night  in  her 
bedchamber,  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother  other¬ 
wise  employed,  and  made  the  signal  of  admission 
himself,  thinking  it  a  mere  intrigue;  unfortunately 
he  succeeded.  On  discovery,  the  lady  lost  her  rea¬ 
son,  and  soon  after  died.  Tlie  two  brothers  fought, 
and  the  elder  fell.  ’Fhe  father  broke  his  heart  in 
a  few  months  afterwards.  The  younger  brother, 
Charles  Brandon,  the  unintentional  author  of  all 
this  family  misery,  quitted  England  in  despair, 
with  a  fixed  determination  of  never  returning. 
Being  abroad  for  several  years,  his  nearest  relations 
supposed  him  dead,  and  began  to  take  the  necessa¬ 
ry  steps  for  obtaining  his  estates ;  when,  roused  by 
this  intelligence,  he  returned  privately  to  England, 
and  for  a  time  took  obscure  lodgings  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  family  mansion. 

While  he  was  in  this  retreat,  the  young  king 
(Henry  VHI.)  who  had  just  buried  his  father,  was 
one  day  hunting  on  the  confines  of  Hampshire,  when 
he  heard  the  cries  of  a  female  in  distress  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  wood.  His  gallantry  immediately'  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  the  place,  though  he  then  happened 
to  be  detached  from  all  his  courtiers,  when  he  saw 
two  ruffians  attempting  to  violate  the  honor  of  a 
young  lady.  The  king  instantly'  drew  on  them, 
and -a  scuffle  ensued,  which  roused  the  revery'  of 
Charles  Brandon,  who  was  taking  his  morning’s 
walk  in  an  adjacent  thicket.  He  immediatriy 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king,  whom  he 
then  did  not  know,  and,  by  his  dexterity,  soon  dis¬ 
armed  one  of  the  ruffians,  while  the  other  fled.  The 
king,  charmed  with  this  act  of  gallantry',  so  congen¬ 
ial  to  his  own  mind,  inejuired  the  name  and  family 
of  the  stranger,  and  not  only  repossessed  him  of  his 
patrimonial  estates,  but  took  him  under  his  immedi¬ 
ate  protection. 

It  was  this  same  Charles  Brandon  who  after¬ 
wards  privately'  married  Henry’s  sister,  Margaret, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  which  marriage  the 
king  not  only'  forgave,  but  created  him  Duke  of 
Su&)lk,  and  continued  his  favor  towards  him  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  Duke’s  life. 

He  died  before  Henry',  and  the  latter  showed  in 
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his  attachment  to  this  nobleman,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  liis  fits  of  capriciousness  and  cruelty,  he 
was  capable  of  a  coraial  and  steady  friendship. 
He  was  sitting  in  council  when  the  news  of  Suf¬ 
folk’s  death  reached  him,  and  he  publicly  took  that 
occasion,  both  to  express  his  own  sorrow,  and  to 
commemorate  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  ac- 
(piaintancc  his  brother-in-law  had  not  made  a 
single  attempt  to  injure  any  one  ;  “  and  are  there 
any  of  you,  my  lords,  who  can  say  as  much?” 
When  the  king  subjoined  these  words,  says  the 
historian,  he  looked  round  on  all  their  faces,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  confusion  which  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  secret  guilt  naturally  threw  upcn 
them.  Otway  took  his  plot  from  the  facts  above 
narrated ;  but  to  avoid,  perhaps,  interfering  with 
a  circumstance  which  mignt  affect  some  noble  fam¬ 
ilies,  at  that  time  living,  he  laid  the  scene  of  his 
tragedy  in  Bohemia.  There  was,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  is  still,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  a  large  painting  of  the  above- 
named  incident. 

Quin  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  Although  a 
sensualist  rather  than  an  anchorite,  no  illegitimate 
offspring  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge.  When  asked 
why,  in  his  independent  circumstances,  he  did  not 
marry,  take  a  house,  and  set  up  an  eipiipage,  he 
replied,  “  I  caiTy  a  coach,  a  wife,  and  a  dinner  al¬ 
ways  in  my  pocket,  and  1  can  either  take  the  num¬ 
ber,  obtain  a  divorce,  or  tium  off  my  cook  when¬ 
ever  I  please.” 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III., 
considering  Quin  a  first-rate  elocutionist,  ap()ointe(l 
him  to  instruct  his  children  in  good  English.  Un¬ 
der  his  tuition  they  acted  several  plays  at  Leicester 
House,  “  Cato  ”  l)eing  one,  in  which  Prince  George 
represented  Portius.  Galt  says  be  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  on  the  civil  list  for  his  sen  ices,  but 
this  is,  at  least,  apocryphal.  When  Quin  heanl  of 
the  graceful  manner  in  which  George  111.  deliv¬ 
ered  nis  first  speech  in  Parliament,  he  cried  out, 
“  I  taught  the  boy  to  sjHiak.” 

This  celebrated  actor  enjoyed  his  otiuin  cum 
dignitate  at  Bath  for  fourteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  lived  in  the  best  society,  and  was  much 
courted  for  his  convivial  habits,  and  habitual  pleas¬ 
antry.  One  day  he  was  ironically  complimented 
by  a  noble  lord  who  was  a  placeman  on  his  happy 
retreat  from  public  life.  “Look  ye,  my  lord,”  said 
he,  “  perhaps  ’t  is  a  sinecure  your  lordship  would 
not  aceept  of;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  gave  up 
£  1,400  a  year  for  it.”  This  was  probably  the  same 
illustrious  peer  who  said  to  him,  “  Quin,  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  such  a  clever  fellow  as  you  are 
should  be  a  player  1  ”  “  What  would  your  lord- 
ship  have  me  ?  ”  was  the  reply,  —  “a  lord  ?  ”  Quiu 
had  not,  however,  alw^s  the  wit  on  his  side. 
Once,  on  a  journey  to  Somersetshire,  having  put 
np  for  a  few  days  at  a  farm-house,  he  turned  his 
horse  to  grass  and  lost  him.  Upon  asking  a 
country  fellow  if  there  were  any  thieves  or  horse¬ 
stealers  in  the  neighboriiood,  Hodge  answered, 
“  Noa ;  we  be  all  honest  folk  here,  but  there ’s  one 
Quin,  1  think  they  call  him,  a  strolling  play-actor 
from  Lunnun ;  mayhap  he  may  have  stole  him.” 

IMiile  Quin  was  on  the  stage  his  best  parts  were 
reputed  to  be  Cato,  Brutus,  Zang^  the  Falstaffs, 
Kerre,  Apemantus,  Bishop  Gardner  in  “  Lady 
Jane  Grey,”  the  Ghost  in  “  Hamlet,”  Volpone,  and 
Ventidius.  His  Othello,  Macbeth,  Chamont,  young 
Bevil,  Lear,  and  Richard  were  all  bad ;  and  noth¬ 


ing  could  be  more  absurd  than  his  persisting  to  act 
these  characters  in  opposition  to  Garrick  and  Bar¬ 
ry.  In  Sir  John  Brute,  his  natural  requisites  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  Garrick,  and  there  were  many  who 
in  that  part  gave  him  the  pre-eminence  over  his 
great  competitor.  Chiucbill  amongst  others  adopt¬ 
ed  that  opinion.  He  says,  “  In  Brute  he  shone  un¬ 
equalled  ;  all  agree  Garrick ’s  not  half  so  great  a 
Brute  as  he.” 

It  was  observed  of  Beau  Nash,  the  king  of  Bath, 
that  though  he  was  very  curious  about  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  pedigrees,  he  seldom  mentioned  lus  own. 
Quin  was  one  night  somewhat  severe  upon  him  on 
this  subject,  and  compared  him  to  Gil  Bias,  who 
was  ashamed  of  his  father.  “  Look  ye,  James,” 
said  Nash,  “  I  seldom  mention  my  father  in  compa-  j 
ny,  not  because  I  have  auy  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
him,  but  because  he  has  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  ! 
of  me.”  i 

One  evening  Quin  was  drinking  a  bottle  with  j 
Mallet  the  |)oet,  and  having  given  his  opinion 
ratlier  too  freely  on  some  of  that  very  indinerent 
bard’s  productions,  he  got  so  out  of  temper  that  his  j 
companion  could  not  please  him  in  anything  he  j 
said  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  At  length,  | 
he  offered  to  wager  a  dozen  of  claret  that  Mmlct  I 
did  not  contradict  the  next  thing  he  said.  “  What’s  | 
that  ?  ”  asked  Mallet.  “  Why,”  replied  Quin, 

“  that  you  are  the  greatest  poet  in  England.”  He 
was  one  night  going  on  the  stage  in  the  character 
of  Cato  when  Mrs.  Cibber  pulled  him  back,  to  tell 
him  he  had  a  hole  in  his  stocking.  “Haraed 
stockings  I  detest,”  said  Quin ;  “  that  seems  premed¬ 
itated  poverty.”  When,  in  his  last  illness,  the  fac¬ 
ulty  were  much  divided  in  their  opinion  concerning 
his  recovery,  bis  apothecary  never  had  any  doubt 
about  it.  One  day,  after  feeling  his  patient’s  pulse, 
Quin  asked  him  what  he  thought  now.  “Why, 
sir,”  answered  the  disciple  of  Galen,  “  I  think  you  ’ll  > 
do  very  well  if  we  can  raise  a  sweat.”  “  'Then,”  I 
said  Quin,  “  only  send  in  your  bill,  and  I  warrant  j 
you  the  thing  is  done.” 

'The  first  time  Quin  was  invited  to  dine  upon  | 

turtle,  —  he  must  have  been  then  a  very  young  1 

man,  —  he  was  asked  whether  he  preferred  the  I 
cnllipash  to  the  callipee ;  and  upon  his  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  ignorance,  the  donor  of  the  treat,  a  West 
Indian,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  saying,  “  He 
thought  so  great  an  epicure  as  ilr.  Quin  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  the  exquisite  niceties  of  such 
an  elegant  dish.”  “  It  may  be  an  elegant  dish,”  ! 
said  Quin,  “  but  if  it  had  been  fit  for  Christians  we 
should  have  been  acquainted  with  it  as  soon  as  the  | 
wild  Indians.” 

Having  had  an  invitation  from  a  certain  noble¬ 
man,  who  was  reputed  to  keep  a  very  choice  table, 
to  dine  with  him.  Quin  waited  upon  his  lordship 
and  found  the  regale  far  from  answering  his  expec¬ 
tations. 

Upon  his  taking  leave,  the  servants,  who  were 
very  numerous,  arranged  themselves  in  the  hall. 
Quin,  finding  that  if  he  disbursed,  as  was  the  ex-  i 
pected  custom,  to  the  whole  regiment,  it  would  dip 
rather  heavily  into  his  pocket,  asked  which  was 
the  cook  ?  She  readily  answered,  “  Me,  sir.”  He 
then  inquired  for  the  butler,  who  was  as  quick  in 
replying  as  the  other;  when  he  said  to  the  first, 

“  Here  ^  half  a  crown  for  my  eating,”  and  to  the 
other,  “  Here ’s  five  shillings  for  my  wine,  but  I  never 
made  so  bad  a  dinner  for  the  money  in  my  life.” 

But  his  sayings,  though  usually  coarse  and  broad¬ 
ly  humorous,  were  not  always  so;  sometimes  he 
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deviated  into  refinement  and  delieacy.  Being  asked 
by  a  lady  why  there  were  more  women  in  the 
world  than  men,  “  It  is,”  said  he,  “  in  eonformity 
with  the  arrangements  of  nature,  madam,  we  always 
see  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth.”  On  another 
oceasion,  a  lady,  in  speaking  of  transmigration,  in¬ 
quired  of  him,  “  What  creature’s  form  would  you 
hereafter  prefer  to  inhabit  ?  ”  The  lady  had  a  verj- 
beautiful  neck ;  Quin  looked  at  it  and  said,  “  A 
fly’s,  madam,  that  I  might  sometimes  have  the 
pleasure  of  resting  on  your  ladyship’s  neck.” 

While  Quin  continued  to  be  an  actor,  professional 
jealousy  operated*  as  a  check  ujwn  aiw  great  inti¬ 
macy  or  cordiality  between  him  and  Garrick  ;  but 
when  all  competition  had  ceased  they  reciprocated 
cordial  frienuship.  The  visits  of  the  former  to 
Hampton  became  frequent.  The  last  time  occurred 
in  17C5,  shortly  after  Garrick’s  return  from  Italy. 
While  at  this  seat  of  hospitality,  an  eruption  came 
out  on  his  hand,  which  it  was  apprehended  would 
turn  to  a  mortification,  and  occasion  tlie  loss  of  it. 
This  circumstance  afiected  his  spirits  and  threw 
him  into  a  hj-pochondria,  which  brought  on  a  fever 
when  he  was  out  of  all  danger  on  account  of  his 
hand.  During  his  illness  he  had  taken  such  quan¬ 
tities  of  bark  as  to  occasion  an  incessant  drought, 
which  nothing  could  assuage,  and  being  willing  to 
live  as  long  as  he  could  without  pain,  he  discon¬ 
tinued  taking  any  medicine  for  upwards  of  a  week 
before  his  death,  and  during  that  period  was  in 
good  spirits. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  drank  a  bottle  of  claret, 
and  being  sensible  of  his  approaching  end,  he  said, 
“  He  could  wish  that  the  last  tragic  scene  was  over, 
though  he  was  in  hopes  he  should  be  able  to  g6 
through  it  with  becoming  dignity.”  In  this  expec¬ 
tation  he  was  not  disappointed ;  he  died  at  his  house 
in  Bath,  Tuesday,  January  21st,  1766,  aged  seventy- 
four,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
Friday  following  was  intcri-ed  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
His  will  is  a  regular  ciuiosity  in  that  line.  Half 
his  earnings  he  sank  for  an  annuity.  The  other 
moiety  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  that  he  might 
leave  tokens  of  regard  and  legacies  to  all  who  had 
any  claim  on  him.  In  the  list  he  included  two  or 
three  who  had  none,  simply  for  the  reason,  as  stated, 
that  having  promised  to  do  so,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  retract  ms  word  once  given.  A  marble  tablet 
is  erected  to  his  memory,  consisting  of  a  bust  in 
relievo,  under  which  are  inscribed  the  following  ele¬ 
gant  lines  from  the  pen  of  David  Garrick  :  — 

“  That  tingue  which  let  the  table  in  a  roar. 

And  charm’d  the  public  ear,  ii  heard  no  more : 

Oloe’d  are  those  eyes  the  harbiniters  of  wit. 

Which  spake  before  the  toninie  what  Shakespeare  writ ! 

Cold  is  that  hand,  which  living  was  stretch’d  forth 
At  friendship’s  call,  to  succor  moilest  worth. 

Here  lies  James  Quin,  —  deign,  reader,  to  Iw  taught, 

Whate’er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought. 

In  Nature’s  happiest  mould,  however  cast. 

To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last.” 


DR.  GUMMING  AND  THE  COUNCIL. 

BT  CHARLES  LEVER. 

There  is  a  stoiy  told  of  the  first  Liberator,  — 
one  ought  to  be  particular,  for  the  dynasty  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  continued  in  the  person  of  the  present 
Premier,  — which  is  not  unworthy  of  being  record¬ 
ed.  The  great  Daniel,  when  taking  a  sauntering 
ride  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  house  at  Caherci- 
veen,  had  occasion  to  ask  an  urchin  to  open  a  gate 
for  him.  Tlie  little  fellow  complied  with  much 
alacrity,  and  looked  up  with  such  an  honest  pleas¬ 


ure  at  rendering  the  slight  service,  that  O’Connell, 
by  way  of  saying  sometmng,  —  anything,  —  asked, 
“What’s  your  name,  boy?”  “Daniel  O’Connell, 
sir,”  replied  he,  stoutly.  “  And  who  ’s  your  fa¬ 
ther  ?  ”  demanded  the  astonished  Liberator. 
“  Daniel  O’Connell,  sir.”  O’Connell  muttered  a 
word  or  two  below  his  breath,  and  then  added 
aloud,  “  When  I  see  you  again  I  ’ll  give  you  six¬ 
pence.” 

Riding  brisklj'  on,  he  soon  forgot  the  incident, 
and  fell  to  thinking  of  much  graver  matters,  when, 
after  some  miles  of  way,  he  found  his  path  obstruct¬ 
ed  by  some  fallen  timber,  which  a  boy  was  stoutly 
endeavoring  to  remove.  On  looking  more  closely 
he  discovered  it  to  be  the  same  he  had  met  in  the 
morning.  “  What !  ”  cried  he,  “  how  do  you  come 
to  be  here  now  ?  ”  “  You  said,  sir,  the  next  time 
you  seen  me  you ’d  give  me  sixpence,”  said  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
“  Here  it  is,”  said  Daniel ;  “  you  are  my  son,  —  the 
devil  a  doubt  of  it !  ”  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have 
remembered  this  storj’  if  I  had  not  been  reminded 
of  it  by  the  correspondence  between  the  Pope  and 
Dr.  Gumming,  though  I  have  to  own  that  all  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  incidents  breaks  down  in 
the  catastrophe. 

Like  the  urchin  on  the  gate.  Dr.  Gumming,  with 
the  same  hazy  notion  of  how  the  paternity  is  to  be 
established,  persists  in  assuring  the  Holy  Father 
that  he  is  his  son ;  and  like  O’Connell,  the  Pope, 
not  anticipating  any  ill  consequences  fiom  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  nods  him  an  easy  recognition,  and 
rides  on.  Gumming,  charmed  with  what  he  con¬ 
strues  to  himself  to  be  a  favorable  reception,  and 
thinking  doubtless  to  what  good  purpose  he  could 
turn  such  a  valuable  relationship,  albeit  not  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate,  takes  a  short  cut  across  the  fimds, 
and  comes  up  with  his  Holiness  again — but  this 
time  grown  more  confident,  it  is  to  say,  how  he ’d 
like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  the  Holy  Father  on 
the  subject  of  the  family  property. 

It  is  here  that  the  Pope  behaves  less  generously 
than  the  Liberator.  Instead  of  recognizing  in  the 
bumptious  urchin  traits  of  unblushing  impudence 
and  roguery ;  instead  of  seeing  how  inevitably’  all 
that  craft  and  subtlety  point  to  an  identity  of  ori¬ 
gin,  —  he  is  only  indignant  at  the  persistent  im¬ 
pertinence,  and  tells  him  to  be  off — that  he  knows 
nothing  of  him  at  all,  and  that  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  let  him  inside  his  house,  or  permit  him  to 
claim  kith  or  kindred  with  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  his  Holiness  might  have  been 
more  gracious;  he  was  expecting  a  large  party, 
and  the  presence  of  a  poor  relation  the  more  or 
less  would  not  have  marred  the  festivity;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  fine  thing  for  the  out-at-elbows 
connection  to  be  able  to  go  about  snob-fashion  talk¬ 
ing  of  that  evening  I  spent  at  the  Vatican,  with 
what  Pius  said  to  me,  and  what  I  observed  to  An- 
tonelli,  —  all  the  more  comfortably  that  he  need 
never  dread  a  contradiction.  Perhaps  the  Pope 
saw  this ;  perhaps  it  was  the  very  peril  he  desired 
to  avoid. 

That  the  intruder  could  have  seriously  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  company  could  scarcely  have 
been  feared;  the  overwnelming  majority  against 
him  could  have  given  him  scant  chance  of  such 
success ;  nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  he  is  so  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  gift  of  tongues  that,  were  he  even 
tolerated,  he  could  express  himself  in  any  language, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  would  be  intelligible  to 
the  assembly. 
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What  he  wanted  was  in  reality  pretty  much 
what  Alpine  clubbists  seem  to  aspire  to,  to  say  he 
was  “  there,”  and  to  make  such  capital  out  of  that 
fact  as  it  was  capable  of. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  Continent 
must  nave  met  from  time  to  time  certain  zealous, 
but  not  remarkably  sagacious,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  on  their  way  to  Rome,  under 
the  impression  that  they  had  a  special  mission  to 
expose  the  errors  of  Romanism  and  convert  the 
Pope.  The  formula  which  expressed  this  mission 
was,  “  Going  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.” 

I  cannot  say  how  often  I  have  heard  this  cour¬ 
ageous  determination  from  very  pale-faced,  nervous 
young  parsons,  whose  hectic  cheeks  alternately 
flushed  and  paled  as  they  uttered  the  menace.  It 
was  possible  to  question  the  good  sense  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  no  one  could  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 

Giving  them  every  credit  for  intention  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  it  is  still  somewhat  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  dogmas  of  Romanism  must  be  assailed  at  Rome. 
Siuxily  we  need  not  »o  to  Japan  to  discuss  the 
Happy  Dispatch,  or  take  lodgings  at  Cork  to  revise 
the  duty  on  butter ! 

The  supposed  bearding  of  the  lion,  then,  is  of  all 
heroic  achievements  one  of  the  safest,  and  not  a 
whit  more  hazardous  than  the  visit  of  a  very  frisky 
lamb  to  the  king  of  beasts  in  the  Zoo,  —  well 
knowing  that  he  is  enclosed  within  the  stout  bars 
of  a  strong  cage,  and  thinking  of  nothing  less  than 
the  bleatings  of  his  noisy  challenger. 

Nothing  short  of  enormous  vanity  —  a  clerical 
error  very  often  —  could  make  any  man  imagine 
that  the  small  arm  of  his  controversial  ability 
could  avail  anything  against  that  massive  old  fort¬ 
ress  of  craft  and  subtlety  which  it  has  taken  ages  to 
build  and  to  strengthen.  Certainly  no  layman,  — 
no  man  occupied  in  the  hard  work  of  life,  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  ways,  the  thoughts,  and  the  passions  of 
his  fellow-men  —  eould  have  fallen  into  such  a  pal¬ 
pable  blunder.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  imagine 
greater  discomfiture  that  could  befall  these  men  tnan 
to  be  taken  at  their  word,  and  find  themselves  eon- 
fionted  with  the  most  trained  scholars  of  controver¬ 
sy,  the  most  acute  and  practised  dialecticians,  the 
world  possesses. 

The  practice,  however,  had  in  a  great  measure 
fallen  into  disuse.  Whether  it  was  that  the  par¬ 
sons  found  a  number  of  other  pleasant  things  to  do 
at  Rome,  or  that  the  lion  did  n’t  know,  when  he  was 
tickled  by  straws  poked  through  his  cage,  that  he 
was  being  “  bearded,”  I  cannot  say ;  but  so  it  was, 
for  some  years  back,  there  has  b^n  little  done  in 
the  way  of  “  bearding.” 

Dr.  Cumming  has,  however,  shown  us  that  the 
spirit  survives,  and  declares  he  is  ready  for  this 
hold  enterprise.  It  is  true  he  has  read  of  Savona¬ 
rola,  and  he  prepares  his  friends  to  hear  very 
gloomy  news  of  him.  Lest  he  should  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  burned  before  he  was  heard,  —  to 
grace  a  pile  before  he  had  adorned  a  platform,  — 
he  prudently  asks,  “  Does  the  Pope  expeet  me  ?  ” 
and  Dr.  Manning  assures  him  that  his  Holiness 
never  so  mueh  as  heard  of  him  :  in  fact,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  great  Doctor  has  reversed  the 
adage,  and  has  to  learn  “  that  it  is  only  in  his  own 
county  he  is  a  prophet.” 

So :  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
people  who  would  hesitate  before  intrusting  the 
advocaev  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  Doctor  Cum¬ 
ming.  They  have  tolerably  strong  convictions  of 
the  truth  of  their  creed  at  this  moment,  and  they 


would  be  proportionately  unwilling  to  shake  the 
grounds  of  their  belief  by  any  weakness  in  its 
defence. 

There  was  some  years  ago  a  trial  for  murder  in 
Ireland,  where  the  evidence  yfos  so  palpably  insuffi¬ 
cient  that  the  judge  stopped  the  case,  and  directed 
the  jury  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  A  well-known 
lawyer,  who  desired,  however,  to  do  something  for 
the  fee  he  had  received  for  the  defence,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  Court.  “We’ll  hear 
you  with  pleasure,  Mr.  B.,”  said  the  judge ;  “  but, 
to  prevent  accidents,  we  ’ll  first  acquit  me  prisoner.” 

Now  I  should  be  glad  to  “  prevent  accidents  ” 
here,  and  I  am  quite  as  well  pleased  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor  is  not  to  be  heard  for  the  defence.  When  one 
thinks  of  all  the  trouble  and  explanation  it  eosts 
him  to  make  foreigners  understana  that  the  knickei^ 
bockered  youths  of  slouching  gait  and  volimteer 
awkwardness  are  not  “  Coldstreams”  nor  “Fusi- 
leers,”  it  is  a  relief  not  to  be  obliged  to  state  that 
“  Dr.  Cumming  from  Scotland,”  as  the  Pope  calls 
him,  is  neither  a  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  nor  a  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  Pope  may 
read  our  newspapers,  and  may  have  seen  what  in¬ 
terruption  to  public  business,  and  what  ridicule  up¬ 
on  the  administration  of  law,  was  lately  thrown  by 
the  importunate  insistance  of  an  old  lady  to  pl§ad 
her  6wn  case  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
land.  With  the  dread  of  such  a  scene  at  the 
Vatican  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  in  confut¬ 
ing  or  suppressing  such  an  advocate  there  is  no 
victory,  his  Holiness  may  well  be  reluctant  to  incur 
the  amount  of  shame  such  an  exhibition  is  sure  to 
evoke. 

O’Connell  was  so  proud  of  the  boy’s  acuteness, 
that  he  was  charmed  to  acknowledge  the  paternity. 
Not  so  the  Pope ;  perhaps,  indeed,  craft  and  knav¬ 
ery  were  qualities  that  he  regarded  as  a  mere  drug, 
and  that  in  importing  such  to  Rome  the  poor  Doc¬ 
tor  was  but  bringing  coals  to  Newca^le ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  too,  the  Protestant  craft  was  such  very  Brum¬ 
magem  subtlety,  that  his  Holiness,  who  knew  the 
real  metal,  could  afford  to  despise  it :  at  all  events, 
he  declines  to  receive  Dr.  Cumming  except  he  come 
on  his  knees  as  a  penitent,  prepared  “  to  cast  away 
all  preconceived  and  adverse  opinions,  and  to  lay 
aside  aU  desire  of  disputation.”  Now  this  is  surely 
a  hard  condition.  The  Doctor  knows  what  an  eclat 
it  would  give  him,  —  what  power  and  what  prestige 
he  might  derive  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  been 
to  Rome,  —  how  triumphantly  he  could  relate  on 
his  return  what  he  had  or  what  he  would  have  said, 
—  how  he  had  routed  that  learned  conclave, — 
“  fluttered  those  Volscians  ”  of  cardinals ;  and  all 
this,  while,  of  our  own  bishops,  —  the  regulars  of 
the  Church,  —  not  one  had  offered  himself  for  the 
crusade.  What  a  triui^h  would  it  have  been,  then, 
to  that  Garibaldi  of  Theology,  that  he  had  gone 
alone  and  unaided,  armed  with  such  rusty  old  weap¬ 
ons  as  he  could  find,  and  engaged  the  ancient  enemy 
of  his  faith,  at  the  very  gates  of  his  own  strong¬ 
hold  I 

The  Doctor  is  modest,  certainly ;  he  hears  of  a 
great  concert,  and  he  merely  asks  leave  to  come  and 
play  a  little  solo  on  the  bagpipe,  of  his  own  com¬ 
posing  ;  he  does  not  pretend  it  will  suit  the  general 
character  of  the  music ;  nor  does  he  aft'ect  to  say 
that  it  will  harmonize  with  any  part  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  It ’s  only  a  little  Scotcdi  air,  he  says,  but 
there  are  people  so  fond  of  it  down  in  Aberdeen- 
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shire,  they  might,  perhaps,  like  tu  hear  it  at  Rome. 
The  Pope,  however,  wants  tlic  oratorio  to  go  off 
well,  and  he  dreads  discords ;  and  if  this  strange 
performer  with  his  wind-bag  gets  in.  Heaven  knows 
what  disturbance  may  follow  I 

“  You  acknowledged  I  was  your  son  a  few  days 
ago,”  cries  "Gumming,  reproachfully. 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  did,”  replies  the  Pope ;  “  but 
as  I  have  a  very  large  illegitimate  family,  it ’s  not 
impossible  ^ou  may  belong  to  them.  At  all  events, 
I  don’t  desire  your  eompany  when  I  am  entertaining 
my  respectable  relations.  Except  you  bind  your¬ 
self  to  say  nothing  about  the  connection,  and  hold 
your  tongue,  I  decline  to  receive  you.”  O'Connell 
was  more  generous,  and  it  only  cost  liim  sixpence  ! 


THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  fault  with  this  book,* 
and  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  anything  particu¬ 
lar  in  it  to  praise.  The  writer  has  stored  up  in  his 
memory  many  kindly  and  minute  reminiscences  of 
Alexander  Smith,  —  an  undoubted  poet,  who  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  rather  hardly  entreated  by  the 
reading  public,  —  and  he  has  noted  down  these  ran¬ 
dom  Recollections  in  an  easy,  gossipy,  amiable  tjwh- 
ion,  which  has  just  a  trifle  of  dulness  in  its  eompbsi- 
tion.  That  dulness  we  trace  chiefly  to  the  want  of 
anything  like  incident  in  the  story- which  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  tells.  Smith’s  early  life  was  singularly  un¬ 
eventful,  and,  always  ajiart  from  his  one  great  am¬ 
bition,  remarkablv  commonplace.  Constitutionally 
shy  and  timid,  tJie  author  of  the  “  Lite-Drama  ” 
seems  never  to  have  been  visited  with  those  strange 
freaks  of  self-assertion  and  theatrical  vaporings 
which  have  prefaced  many  a  sober  and  thoughtful 
manhood.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  letters  quoted 
by  Mr.  Brisbane  which  show  Smith,  then  a  young 
man,  aiming  at  a  good  deal  of  selfkionscious  fine 
writing ;  and,  indeed,  whoever  has  read  Smith’s  po¬ 
ems  will  look  with  some  curiosity  on  cei-tain  phrases 
and  notions  which  are  the  rude  germs  of  lines  that  | 
subsequently  became  famous.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  quote  one  letter, —  a  verj'  boyish  production, 
for  which  one  must  make  great  allowances :  — 

Monday  Eyesixo. 

Dear  Tom,  —  As  wc  talked  this  night  last  week,  a 
few  stars  were  visible  in  my  spirit  sky ;  tlioso  visible 
looked  dreary  and  cold.  One  has  gone  ont  since.  Let 
it  go.  A  star,  “  my  life’s  star,”  buriieth,  and  will  burn  : 
when  it  sets  I  set. 

Your  letter,  I  need  not  say,  was  read  with  interest. 
You  have  my  sincere  thanks.  You  have  been  very 
frank  with  me  of  late ;  I  will  return  you  like  for  like. 

I  will  unclasp  my  soul  to  you,  and  you  mav  read  what 
I  had  hoped  one  day  to  have  avowed  proudly  ;  or,  that 
hope_  failing,  to  have  buried  it  forever,  —  ii  dead  Iiojk!  in 
a  (lead  heart. 

You  may  recollect,  on  the  evening  which  ha.s  given 
rise  to  this  epistle,  you  made  n  guess  as  to  what  mine 
aspirations  tended  —  you  guessed  jioetry.  I  made  some 
evasive  answer.  I  could  not  then  saj'  "  Ay.”  I  can 
now  say  you  guessed  aright.  It  has  been  the  seventh 
heaven  of  my  aspirations  for  years ;  a  passion  running 
as  deep  ns  the  alxiriginal  waters  of  my  being.  At  the 
present  moment  the  “  passion  poesy  ’’  standeth  on  tlie 
necks  of  all  others  like  a  king,  and  it  will  ultimately 
swallow  them  as  the  serpent  of  Moses  swallowed  the 
serpents  of  the  Egyptian  magicians.  It  is  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  humiliation  I  make  this  confession.  I  know  not 
how  you  will  receive  it.  I  trust,  however,  you  will  do 
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me  justice  in  your  thoughts ;  that  you  will  not  place 

me  in  the  category  with  the  D - s,  K - s,  J— s. 

I  believe  my  spirit  is  something  different  from  theirs, — 
deeper  and  sincerer.  I  am  unconscious  of  that  pitiful 
vanity  (the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  hojies)  to  see 
one’s  name  in  print,  —  the  immortality  of  five  minutes 
in  the  “  poet’s  comer.”  Above  all,  don’t  laugh  or 
sneer,  however  much  you  may  pity.  I  could  licar  sneers 
on  this  point  from  no  one,  least  of  all  from  you.  I 
might  keep  silent,  but  I  would  suffer  like  a  martyr  in 
bis  shirt  of  fire.  Believe  me  it’s  no  laughing  matter. 
Underneath  those  wide  doming  heavens,  that  ancient 
sun,  those  pitying  stars,  of  all  the  miseries  this  is  the 
chiefest  —  when  one  has  the  soul,  blood,  heart,  pulses 
of  iin  angel  —  all  but  the  wings  !  This  is  egotism  with 
a  vengeance,  but  W'c  are  all  egotists ;  and  all  wo  are, 
feel,  or  see,  —  this  universe  of  souls,  stars  and  suns,  is 
but  a  sublime  egotism  of  Deity. 

You  tell  me  you  wish  I  should  yet  fill  a  pulpit :  this 
may  never  be.  I  speak  in  sober  sadness  when  I  say  I 
am  unfit  for  public  life.  That  fire  once  burnt  brightly 
on  the  hearthstone  of  my  heart,  —  the  flame  flickered, 
waned,  and  died ;  a  mighty  wind  scattered  the  red  embers 
like  autumn  leaves ;  the  hearthstone  is  now  cold ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  fill  a  pulpit. 

You  may'  be  inclined  to  ask,  “  What  do  you  intend  to 
do  ?  ”  I  might  say,  “  Nothing.”  To  attcmjit  to  become  a 
picacher  is  useless  :  incapacity  within  —  without  difiicul- 
ties  no  capacity  could  overcome — prevent  it.  What  I 
would  like  is  just  some  way  of  living  which  would  feed 
and  cover  this  carcase,  and  allow  much  time  to  roam 
through  book-world,  and  the  world  of  my  own  spirit, 
like  the  new-boni  Adam  in  the  new-born  Eden.  You 
may  say  this  life  I  desire  to  lead  will  not  Iks  a  useful  one 
for  my  fellows.  Granted  !  I  do  not  intend  to  gird  on  an 
apron  and  become  waiter  to  the  world. 

If  you  judge  me  by  the  length  of  my  letter  you  may 
think  me  rather  ungrateful.  1  am  at  the  eon'fessional, 
and,  rert)‘S,  the  confession  is  no  iileasant  ta.sk.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  anything  more  need  be  said.  I 
have  unliosomcd  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  I  fear  this 
night’s  work  will  lessen  yo'ur  esteem  for  me,  ns  I  have 
fallen  somewluat  in  my  own  in  the  course  of  it.  If  it  so 
l)c,  I  will  l)c  the  only  loser.  Jog  along,  Tom  ;  the  road 
of  life  is  rough,  but  the  eternities  are  ahead.  AVc  will 
reach  them  soon.  Yours  tridy, 

A.  S.MITH. 

Alexander  Smith  was  born  in  Kilmarnock  in  1830, 
and  while  in  his  lioyhood  was  removed  to  Glasgow. 
His  fatlier  was  a  designer,  and  such  was  the  occupa¬ 
tion  to  which  Alexander  was  brought  up.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  Ids  history,  however,  literature  seems 
to  have  won  his  allegiance  ;  his  tendencies  in  that 
direction  being  largely  fostered  by  his  becoming  a 
member  of  a  sort  of  small  literary  society  which 
some  lads  had  formed  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Brisbane, 
having  'neen  himself  a  member,  is  rather  proud  of 
Smitli’s  .connection  with  the  society,  and  claims  for 
it  the  honor  of  having  “  produced  ”  the  p<^t.  We 
have  a  suspicion,  however,  that  men  of  Smith’s 
ability  and  ambition  manage  to  fight  their  way  and 
find  their  level  pretty  much  in  defiance  of  conditions 
which  may  raise  or  lower  men  of  less  stren^i  of 
will ;  and  the  inability  of  the  Addisonian  society  to 
confer  greatness  on  the  other  young  men  who,  like 
Smitli,  had  vague  literary  sympathies  would  seem 
to  show  that  as  a  jioetrproducmg  machine  its  power 
was  limited.  The  jieople  who  did  helj)  Alexander 
Smith  were  one  or  two  critics  who  took  up  his 
}K>enis,  and  did  them  a  cruel  kindness  by  praising 
them  most  injudiciously.  This  prematiu'e  trumpet¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  poet  only  earned 
for  Smith  in  after  days  the  reaction  of  an  unmerited 
neglect ;  and  people  who  were  quite  unable  to  judge 
of  any  kind  of  poetrj',  and  who  did  not  jierceive  that 
his  later  works  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  crude 
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and  rhetorical  “  Life-Drama,”  were  at  least  justified 
in  saying  that  the  “  City  Poems  ”  and  “  Edwin  of 
Deira”  showed  a  falling  away  from  the  position 
which  the  poet  on  the  authority  of  his  first  critics 
had  gained. 

Yet  the  “  Life-Drama  ”  contains  some  charming 
lyrics,  many  passages  of  noble  description,  and 
here  and  there  a  suggestive  glimpse  of  character ; 
while  the  later  poems,  more  mature  in  conception 
and  more  finished  and  beautiful  in  e.vecution,  ought 
to  have  given  Smith  a  front  rank  among  our  minor 
poets.  Undeserved  praise,  however,  was  followed 
by  undeserved  neglect ;  and  the  poet,  with  now  and 
then  an  impulsive  effort  in  the  old  direction,  sub¬ 
sided  into  an  essayist.  Here  his  poetic  sympathies 
served  him  in  good  stead ;  and  there,  are  passages 
to  be  found  in  his  prose-writings  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  in  the  range  of  English  prose 
literature.  Smith  continued  an  essayist  to  the 
end — indeed,  his  very  last  effort,  if  we  mistake 
not,  was  an  imfinished  essay  for  the  London  Re¬ 
view —  and  would  seem  to  have  given  up  all 
thought  of  sustained  poetical  labor.  They  who 
are  ciuious  about  the  details  of  liis  early  career 
may  find  something  to  interest  them  in  this  little 
book,  which,  although  it  is  the  work  of  a  friend,  is 
written  in  an  honest  and  impartial  mood.  We  arc 
not  of  opinion  that  the  world  has  much  to  do  with 
the  private  life  of  its  poets,  and  painters,  and  au¬ 
thors;  and  we  have  often  to  lament  the  unwise 
fashion  in  which  friends  and  relatives  pander  to  a 
foolish  curiosity,  which  delights  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  learning  the  domestic  habits,  the  peculiarities, 
and  weaknesses,  of  its  heroes.  In  the  case  of 
Alexander  Smith  there  was  nothing  to  conceal; 
he  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  visited  with 
those  boyish  follies  which  most  biographers  love  to 
think  characteristic  of  young  genius.  Mr.  Brisbane 
writes  in  a  kindly  and  temperate  spirit,  and  does 
not  make  too  much  of  his  hero. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  b<!en  trying  to  build  up 
his  health  in  reth-emont  at  his  hunting  scat  at  San 
Rossore,  near  Pisa. 

The  death  of  Lord  AVestminster  places  another 
Garter  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  has  a  garter  for  each  leg  now. 

Two  enormous  blocks  of  mai'ble  have  arrived  in 
St.  Petersburg,  each  weigliing  72,000  pounds.  They 
will  form  the  pedestal  to  the  statue  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  U. 

Viscount  Ambekley  who  spent  several  months 
in  this  country  a  vear  or  two  since,  is  contributing 
to  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  scries  of  papers  on 
“  The  Latter  Day  Saints.” 

A  BALLET  is  in  preparation  in  St.  Petersburg, 
wherein  the  stage  is  to  represent  a  piano-forte  key¬ 
board,  on  die  keys  of  which,  Lydia,  the  heroine  of 
the  ballet,  is  to  go  through  her  steps. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  engaged  on  a  new 
storj’.  The  work  will  come  out  in  the  old  serial 
form,  —  the  first  part  to  appear  in  March.  The  ti¬ 
tle  of  the  novel  has  not  been  announced. 

De-iazet,  who  holds  her  own  almost  as  niaiwel- 
lously  as  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  is  playing  in  Vert- 
Vert  at  a  Paris  theatre.  She  performed  in  this 
play  in  1814  before  the  allied  sovereigns. 


Westland  Mars  ton  has  written  a  new  play 
for  Mr.  Sothern,  to  be  produced  at  the  Ilaymarket 
theatre  on  Christmas. 

The  next  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
will  contain  a  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  measure.  The  poem  will  be  entitled 
“  The  Complaint  of  Mona  Lisa,”  and  is  from  Boc*- 
caccio. 

Sir  Wentworth  Dilke  has  become  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Athenaeum,  having  bought  out  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  printer,  who  retires  from 
the  business,  after  nearly  forty  years’  labor,  with  a 
handsome  competency. 

Offenrach  has  given  place  to  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  London,  and  the 
“  Period  ”  perpetrates  the  following  clever  epi¬ 
gram : — 

“  A  Schneider's  undress  suits  once  held  the  place 
Where  now  a  Goldsmith's  ring  has  richer  grace. 

The  law  of  fascination  Is  more  strict : 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  now  ;  before.  She  Kicked.” 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips,  the  well-known  dramatic 
writer,  author  of  “  The  Marble  Heart,”  and  other 
pieces,  which  have  obtained  popularity  on  the 
stage,  has  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
He  ascribes  his  failure  to  insufficiency  of  income  to 
meet  necessary  exiienditure. 

Mr.  Ch.^rles  Dickens,  it  is  said,  will  resume 
and  conclude  his  farewell  readings  early  in  the  new 
year.  They  will  be  twelve  in  number,  but  none  of 
them  will  be  given  out  of  London.  There  will  be 
two  morning  readings,  —  an  arrangement  made  at 
the  instance  of  several  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  spending  an  evening  with 
“  Boots  at  the  Holly-tree  Inn,”  or  with  Mr.  Dick 
Swiveller. 

The  duello  is  still  prevalent  in  France.  A  fatal 
duel  has  nist  taken  place  between  two  officers  of 
the  6th  Hussars  quartered  at  Castres.  After  the 
combat  had  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Clemen9on  had  received  two  slight  wounds  and 
Captain  Baignol  three,  the  seconds  interfered. 
Captain  Clemen^on,  however,  declared  that  the 
affair  could  only  terminate  with  the  death  of  him¬ 
self  or  his  adversary.  Swords  were  again  crossed, 
and  after  a  few  passes  Captain  Clemen^on  was  run 
through  the  heart. 

The  Abbe  Liszt  is  to  pass  several  months  at  the 
Chateau  of  Szregoerd,  in  Hungary,  the  house  of  his 
fiaend  Baron  Anguss,  where  he  will  meet  several 
European  celebrities,  amongst  whom  will  be  the 
painter  Kaulback,  the  chemist  Liebig,  and  Hans  de 
Bulow.  Naturally,  music  will  bear  a  principal  share 
in  the  amusements,  and  the  four  principal  manufac¬ 
turers  of  pianos  in  Germany  have  sent  him  their  best 
instruments.  During  the  winter  he  expects  to  finish 
the  grand  oratorio  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
the  whole  of  this  year. 

The  London  Post  observes  that  it  mav  be  said 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  private 
men  whose  private  virtues  are  followed  by  public 
fame,  and  whose  private  virtues  may  be  cited  as 
examples  for  those  who  would  follow  in  his  public 
steps.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  wholesome  and 
cheerful  homes  for  the  working  classes  he  acted  up 
to  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  touched  the  mainspring 
of  civilization.  lie  made  his  means  the  measure 
of  his  philanthropy,  and  in  Ids  whole  life  and  con- 
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Are  Ceeur  Imperator,  moiitanim  te  salats. 


O  Death,  a  little  more,  and  then  the  worm ; 

A  little  longer,  O  Death,  a  little  yet. 

Before  the  grave  gape  and  the  grave-worm  fret ; 
Before  the  sanguine-spotted  hand  infirm 
Be  rottenness,  and  that  foul  brain,  the  germ 
Of  all  ill  things  and  thoughts,  be  stopped  and  set ; 
A  little  while,  O  Death,  ere  he  forget, 

A  small  space  more  of  life,  a  little  term ; 

A  little  longer  ere  he  and  thou  be  met. 

Ere  in  that  hand  that  fed  thee  to  thy  mind 
The  poison-cup  of  life  be  overset ; 

A  little  respite  of  disastrous  breath. 

Till  the  soul  lift  up  her  lost  eyes,  and  find 
Nor  God  nor  help  nor  hope,  but  thee,  O  Death. 

II. 

Shall  a  man  die  before  his  dying  day. 

Death  ?  and  for  him  thou^n  the  utter  day  be  nigh, 
Not  yet,  not  yet  we  give  him  leave  to  die ; 

We  give  him  ^acc  not  yet  that  men  should  say 
lie  is  dead,  wined  out,  perished  and  past  away. 

Till  the  last  bitterness  of  life  "o  by. 

Thou  shalt  not  slay  him ;  till  uiose  last  dregs  run 
dry, 

O  thou  last  lord  of  life  !  thou  shalt  not  slay. 

Let  the  lips  live  a  little  while  and  lie, 

The  hand  a  little,  and  falter,  and  fail  of  strength. 
And  the  soul  shudder  and  sicken  at  the  sky ; 

Yea,  let  him  live,  though  God  nor  man  would  let 
Save  for  the  curse’  sake ;  then  at  bitter  length. 
Lord,  will  we  yield  him  to  thee,  but  not  yet. 

III. 

Hath  he  not  deeds  to  do  and  days  to  see 
Yet  ere  the  day  that  is  to  see  him  dead  ? 

Beats  there  no  brain  yet  in  the  poisonous  head. 
Throbs  there  no  treason  ?  if  no  such  thing  there  be. 
If  no  such  thought,  surely  this  is  not  he. 

Look  to  the  h^ands  then  ;  arc  the  hands  not  red  ? 
What  are  the  shadows  about  this  man’s  bed  ? 
Death,  was  not  this  the  cup-bearer  to  thee  ? 

N^’,  let  him  live  then,  till  in  this  life’s  stead 
Even  he  shall  pray  for  that  thon  hast  to  give ; 
Till  seeing  his  hopes  and  not  his  memories  ded 
Even  he  shall  cry  upon  thee  a  bitter  cry. 

That  life  is  worse  than  death ;  then  let  ham  live, 
Till  death  seem  worse  than  life  ;  then  let  him 


IV. 

O  watcher  at  the  guardlcss  gate  of  kings, 

O  doorkeeper  that  serving  at  their  feast 
Hast  in  thine  hand  their  doomsday  drink,  and 
seest 

With  eyeless  sight  the  soul  of  unseen  things ; 

Thou  in  whose  ear  the  dumb  time  coming  sings. 
Death,  priest  and  king  that  makest  of  king  and 
jiriest 

A  name,  a  dream,  a  less  thing  than  the  least. 
Hover  awhile  above  him  with  closed  wines. 

Till  the  coiled  soul,  an  evil  snake-shaped  beast. 

Eat  its  base  bodily  lair  of  flesh  away ; 

If  haply,  or  ever  its  cursed  life  have  ceased. 

Or  ever  thy  cold  hands  cover  his  head 
From  sight  of  France  tuid  freedom  and  broad 
day. 

He  may  see  these  and  wither  and  be  dead. 
Algerkon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Pabis,  September,  1860. 
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